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Maybe you've thought of the 
Bell ‘Telephone System as using 
only wires. It uses and pioneers 
in radio too. 

Through radio voice-ways it 
reaches across the seas to the 
world’s telephones. At home, 


radio waves carry your Calls 


across water barriers. 


Radio links provide mobile 
telephone service for vessels ply- 
ing inland waters and for ships 
at sea. Before long, such a ser- 
vice will also be available for 
motor vehicles. 

Work is moving right ahead 
on an experimental radio relay 


system to carry Long Distance 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


calls and television program 


between New York and Boston. 


A similar system is_ plann 
between the cities of Chica: 
and Milwaukce. 

In every case the Bell Syst 
uses the kind of transmissic« 


wire or radio, that gives b« 


service at lowest cost. 
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Many exciting developments are coming the new methods and types of equipment. 


in business communications. We have put 
a staff man to work studying the newest 


Another report soon to be published 
is one on a business which has an ex- 





ind more widely usable of the various 
communications methods which are com- 
ing into use as a result of wartime in- 
ventions, research and development. As 
soon as the job is completed we plan a 
rather comprehensive report on the entire 
subject, even if it requires several sep- 
irate articles. It is a big subject, and 
one that will need careful study to ascer- 
tuin how business can best use many of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and 215, 


traordinarily large calculating problem. 
We believe this report will be helpful to 
many companies, and show how savings 
can be achieved in many different types 
of calculations in business. We receive 
word almost every day now about new 
developments in business equipment. We 
hope to keep our readers better informed 
on these developments than the readers 
of any other magazine. 
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CAN'T DO IT 


Getting money-making ideas from 
your employees—stimulating your 
workers to take a more active 
interest in your business—isn’t the 
job for a medicine man. It takes a 
specialist in the business to do it 
right, and that’s why practical busi- 
nessmen in all types of organiza- 
tions are now using the Morton 
Suggestion System. 


The professional knowledge 
which goes into every phase of the 
Morton System can’t be dupli- 
cated by any home-made plan. 
The physical equipment, the stim- 
ulating material, the operating 
manual—all these features, and 
more, have been worked out by 
experts to get maximum results 
from directed employee thinking. 


Department M 
347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Why Shopping Declines 
To the Editor: 


On page 3 of your February 1946 
AMERICAN Busrness, mention is made of 
the article “Why Downtown Shopping 
Declines,” said to have appeared in the 
August 1940 issue. It is further noted 
that no back copies are available and 
that all you have is your file copy. 
‘The writer happens to be a member of 
the local City Planning Commission and 
is considerably interested in “Why Down- 
town Shopping Declines.” It occurs to 
us that you might be willing to have the 
pages carrying this article copied, at our 
expense, by the Remington Rand process 
advertised on the same page 3 of the 
February 1946 issue, or by other means, 
so we may have a copy for study in 
connection with city planning work.— 
M. G. Stewart, general manager, Pelican 
Well Tool & Supply Company, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 


Mr. Stewart: Weare glad to send you 
photostat copies of this article, at the 
regular rate of 50 cents a page for 
photostats. 


Sound Absorbing Cabinets 


To the Editor: 


Re: Sound absorbing hoods for office 
desks. 

Some months ago I remember having 
seen an advertisement or editorial matter 


| in American Business describing sound 
| absorbing hoods for use of dictating and 





transcribing equipment. Can 
vide me a copy of this article?—D: 
IrELAND, David C. Cook Publish 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


Mr. IreLtanp: We believe the mach 
to which you refer is the Acoustor Ca 
net. We are enclosing one of the ads 1 
Acoustor Company ran _ in 
Bustness. And you may obtain furt! 
information by writing the company 
36 Pyatt Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Cutting Typing Costs 


To the Editor: 


you pro 


Our personnel department is extrem: 
interested in an article entitled “C 


AMERIC \ 


ting Typing and Stenographic Costs.” 


which appeared on page 20 of the Ja: 
ary 1946 issue of American Bustnrss 
We should very much appreciate \ 
sending us two copies of this issue, 
possible.—Marityn H. Wines, librar 
California Packing Corp., San Francis 


To the Editor: 


Your January publication of Am: 
can Business had a very interesting 
profitable article on cutting typing 
stenographic costs. This article is 
that our office clerks and stenograp! 
can use to advantage. 

We would appreciate it very muc! 
you would tell us where typing 
papers could be secured. We would 
to receive a few samples.—E. A. M' 
personnel director, The Wartburg Pr 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Mr. Muir: Following is a list of com- 
nies which publish typing tests: World 
»k Company, 2126 Prairie Avenue, 
icago, “Blackstone Stenographic Pro- 
iency Test—Typing”; Bureau of Tests, 
‘anchester College, North Manchester, 
indiana, “First Year Typewriting 
tests”; Public School Publishing Com- 
p ony, Bloomington, Illinois, “Sample 
)uckage of Commercial Tests,” $1.25; 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
iochester, “IBM Electromatic Typing 
sts”; National Council for Business 
lucation, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
“Student’s Typing Tests”; The H. 
Rowe Company, 624 N. Gilmor St., 
ltimore 17, “Typewriting Technique 


st.” 


Journal and Deposit Ticket 


| » the Editor: 


In January 1946 issue of AMERICAN 
USINEss On page 54, item 2, you men- 
ton a journal and deposit ticket com- 
bined, as used by Chlorine Solutions, Inc. 
We are interested in this and would 
preciate your giving us the name of 
tie printer or manufacturer.—G. H. 
WesTHANSEN, treasurer, Northern Job- 
ing Company, Inc., St. Paul. 


lo the Editor: 


On page 54 of the January issue of 
\meRICAN Business appeared an article 
relative to a combined journal and de- 
posit ticket record in use by the Chlorine 
solutions, Inc. 

I am interested in this type of record 
ind feel that it may have possibilities for 
use in our organization. Could you pro- 
vide us with a sample copy of this par- 
ticular record?—Cuartes S. Nuss, comp- 
troller, Blue Cross Hospital Service As- 
sociation of Northeastern Pennsylvania, 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Messrs. WESTHANSEN and Nuss: If you 
will write to V. A. Bloomquist, secretary- 
treasurer of Chlorine Solutions, Inc., 
6019 S. Riverside Drive, Los Angeles 22, 
California, we believe he will be glad to 
send samples of the form and supply 
iny additional information you may de- 
sire concerning it. 


Material on Office Layouts 


To the Editor: 


We are planning to redesign our 
present office space for better efficiency. 
Will you please send us what material 
or sources you have that will help us 
with office layout—C.ark R. Smrirn, 
lerre Haute Brewing Co., Inc., Terre 
lTaute, Indiana. 


Mr. SmirH: We suggest you write to 
\rt Metal Construction Company, 
lamestown, N. Y., for a copy of Office 
Standards and Planning Book, and 
‘ther booklets it has issued; also the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
lolicyholders Service Bureau, 1 Madi- 
in, New York 10, published a booklet, 
“fice Planning and Layout, which we re- 
viewed in the Business Tips department 
in January—No. 161. 
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From dog house to desk- 
in one easy lesson! 


Really now, there’s a whale of a 
difference between an old-fashioned, 
ill-arranged, ill-managed work trap 
and a modern desk! The right kind 
of desk, in front of an executive or 
clerk who knows how to use it, is a 
fine scientific tool. . . designed to 
save time, save wasted energy, save 
money. And no one is better able to 
show you the possibilities of modern 
desk management than— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 


That learned “‘O.D.”’ after his name 


means Doctor of Offices . . . for what 
he doesn’t know about the smooth 
short-cuts of office efficiency simply 
isn’t in the book. His definitive text, 
“Manual of Desk Drawer Layout’”’, is 
a classic—and yours for the asking. 
It’s an eye-opener, and will give you 
a breath-taking insight into powers 
of Art Metal desks to simplify and 
speed up work. Ask Mr. Expediter 
to tell you. Ask his advice on your 
problems. No charge; no obligation. 
Simply call your local Art Metal 
dealer or write Art Metal Construc- 
tion Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


%#a subsidiary company 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


es 
Wabash 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


Art M\etal 





} ss ~ Ss 


k™~« Jamestown, New York 
LG > ° 
al U.S.A. 


SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 





DID VIVIVIOV 00000 II VDDD 0000000 50 0 8d 
SIMPLIFIED UNIT INVOICE ACCOUNTING PLAN 


VOLUME of work could be fifty percent higher— no additions CLERKS pass orders for credit and review accounts for collec- 
to clerical staff needed at American Chicle Company. tion twice as fast with this system at Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
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FIFTY percent reduction in bookkeeping payroll, greater accu- 
racy, improved collections at Commercial Motor Freight. 
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The “DREAM” 
ledger comes to life 
with KOLECT-A-MATIC! 


Look at the Simplified Unit Invoice plan. Unpaid items are “filed” with 
Accounting Plan from any angle, the credit history in visibly indexed 
and it’s still the “‘dream”’ plan. Kolect-A-Matic pockets. Accounts are 
“aged” on margins with Graph-A- 
Matic signal control for eye-analysis. 

Owners want to save clerical and 


The Controller wants protection 
against loss with complete proof of 
posting and control figures. 

aus é office expenses and protect irreplace- 

This plan provides both—constantly able records aielaek tne. 
and with minimum clerical effort. This plan reduces clerical labor by 

Credit and Collection Manager 40% to 60% in the experience of 
wants fast, accurate credit authori- prominent users. Safe-Ledger Trays SEND TODAY for an illustrated de- 
zation and automatic collection provide certified fire protection at the scription of this Simplified Account- 
activity that gets the money in. point of use—saving vault space and ing Plan. Ask our nearest Branch 

Both are important features of this the daily mozing of records. Office for booklet K D-253. or write us. 


nt a visible record. 


Every occov ee fling SYSTEMS DIVISION 


osting — ate stamp- & 
\. 
f, aie follow-vP- 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Te Mh H ol business 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
: building a plant at Longview, 
‘exas, to produce a machine which 
ours an entire one-story house of 
onerete in 24 hours. A tremen- 
ous amount of publicity has been 
riven this development. Newspa- 
ers have published large pictures 
if it, the newsreels have shown a 
ouse being poured. The machine 
vill have to be good to live up to 
ts publicity. LeTourneau’s first 
plant at Peoria has grown to sev- 
eral others at Toccoa, Georgia; 
Vicksburg, Mississippi; Stockton, 
California; and his earth-moving 
equipment has won a place for it- 
self wherever large jobs are in 
progress. The Tournalaver, which 
is the name of this giant concrete 
couldn’t have 


pourer, possibly 


come at a more opportune time. 


Music While You Ride 
is up for study by railroads. While 
many club cars have been equipped 
with radio receivers in the past, a 
new development is under way. It 
is proposed to use a four-channel 
radio hookup on trains, with wire 
reproducers. First road to make 
definite announcements is the alert 
Santa Fe. Fred G. Gurley, presi- 
lent of this line, announces that 
Santa Fe dining car 1450, which 
March 10 
quipped with wire reproducing 


vill go into service 
nits, will provide programs of 
opular and semiclassical music 
uring luncheon and dinner hours. 
Both old and new diners will be 
‘imilarly equipped as fast as equip- 
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ment becomes available. Dining, 
club-lounge and chair cars will be 
provided with sufficient speakers 
to distribute low-level sound which 
will not interfere with conversa- 
tions. Similar installations are 
scheduled for sleepers as soon as 
equipment is ready. What we may 
come to is music, news, perhaps 
running comment on the scenery, 
and crew communications between 
all cars and the locomotive. Even 
slumber music, played at low level, 
mav be available in each room or 


roomette. 


Through Pullman Service, 
eliminating the stop-over and train 
change at Chicago, may be tried 
later in 1946 if equipment becomes 
available. Leading railroads have 
been studying the proposal for 
some time now, and although not 
ready to make definite announce- 
ments, they admit the through ser 
vice is a possibility. While there is 
still some doubt about the possible 
patronage for such service, there 
difficulties 


which need to be ironed out. For 


are many operating 
example, the switching problem in 
Chicago itself is no simple matter. 
Kaiser-Frazer, like so many 
other companies, is having steel 
trouble. When it attempts to buy 
steel to make its two new automo- 
biles at the big Willow Run plant 
it has under lease, steel companies 
say that their production has al- 
ready been allotted to old cus- 


tomers. This seems obviously true, 


but it is, undoubtedly, cold com- 
fort to Kaiser-Frazer, whose steel 
plants in the West are unequipped 
to turn out types of steel needed 


in automobile production. 


Paper Shortage is still har- 
assing many publishers and print- 
ers, and not the least of their wor- 
ries is the purchase of at least 10 
paper mills by the big publishers 
who allot the entire output of these 
10 mills to their own uses. During 
the 1930’s the paper industry was 
running far beneath its capacity ; 
today the cry is that the paper 
industry is too small. According 
to spokesmen for the Printing In 
dustry of America, “Unless much 
more paper is produced than is 
presently being produced or that 
the paper industry expects to be 
able to produce, paper consumers 
will find themselves in progressive- 


lv shorter supply.” 


Sears, Roebuck, according 
to some observers, is out in front 
on the freezer business, with units 
already being delivered, and prices 
considerably under the average. A 
large number of manufacturers 
are offering freezers, and of course 
it remains to be seen how many of 
them can survive after competition 
becomes keen and deliveries 


Looks as if 


freezer business is developing into 


prompt. the quick 


the same booming period that 
struck the phonograph industry 
right after World War I when new 
were 


phonograph companies 
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You 
never scrap | 








BLANK PAPER! 


ILLIONS of dollars every year 
are lost through scrappage 
of business forms because of obso- 
lescence. A checkup—when man- 
agement takes time to make it — 
invariably turns up stacks of obso- 
lete forms of varied sizes and de- 
scription. Perhaps, they can be sal- 
vaged for scratch pads — costly 
scratch pads indeed! More often 
they go to the scrap pile. 


The new MULTIGRAPH Model 250 transforms blank 
Paper into’business forms with utmost speed, economy 
and flexibility. 
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One big airline company recently set 
up a Methods Engineering Department. 
It discovered thousands of dollars tied 
up in forms>for systems which had 
grown like Topsy. An appalling num- 
ber of these forms were worthless. 
Many had become obsolete almost as 
soon as they had been produced. 


Now business has a way to protect itself 
against such waste of materials and time. 
Blank paper, always valuable because it 
never becomes obsolete, replaces stocks 
of printed forms. 


With the new Multigraph machines, 
blank paper is quickly converted into 
the many varied forms you need in 
quantities most economical for you. 
Over-runs are avoided. New, experi- 


TAADE-MARK REE. 


Multi 


mental forms can be run in /imited 
quantities for trial! Changes can‘ be 
made immediately —forms kept up to 
the minute. 


A new Multigraph duplicating process 
also transforms blank paper into fin- 
ished business records with the form 
itself, together with all the written in- 
formation needed to complete it—pro- 
duced in one simultaneous operation. 


Learn how new Multigraph methods 
can profit you—by economies in pro- 
duction of forms and eliminating obso- 
lescence and in making systems-work 
simpler, easier, faster, more accurate. 
Phone our local office or write Methods 
Department Addressograph-Multigraph, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


ri aph 


US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Maltilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Add 
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winging up almost everywhere in 
msiderable quantity. Most of 
em were out of business before 
ey had a chance to cut much of 
figure in the industry. 


Borg-Warner’s exhibit of its 
ome unit which includes range, 
nk, heating plant, bathroom, all 

one “package” was the hit of 

ie recent home builders’ show in 
hicago. A number of people at- 
nding the exhibit say it was the 
ie outstanding new development 
own. The sad part of it is that 
ices cannot be quoted and no 
‘omises are being made as to de- 
ery. But when labor and ma- 
rials are released look for this 
iit to become widely used and to 
the talk of the industry. 


Tide Magazine’s report on 
“What’s Wrong with Public Re- 
lutions,” in its March 8, 1946, is- 
sue should be must reading for 

ery business executive whose re- 
sponsibilities include promotion of 
us company, its place in industry, 
's community, employee or public 
relations. There is a boom in pub- 
lic relations and the field is being 
invaded by many incompetent new- 
comers. Business is paying huge 
fees to firms and individuals for 
so-called public relations work 
which, in the last analysis, is noth- 
ing but publicity of doubtful 
value. Congratulations to Tide for 
i masterful and valuable contribu- 
tion to business thinking. 


Holiday, the new Curtis month- 
lv devoted to vacations, travel, 
sports, and all-round good living, 
did not make much of a hit with 
the young writers on Time. They 
wrote, “Leafing through its 124 
expensive pages, readers might 
well feel that Curtis had labored 
to brmg forth a monthly Techni- 
color mouse.” We think it a fair 
question to ask—what would have 
been a fair verdict on the first 
issue of Time or Life? We have the 
first issue of Life before us as this 
is being written. About all we can 
suv is that any critical verdict 
which might have been rendered at 
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the time would have seemed fair. 
Certainly the first issue held little 
promise of the lively, vital publica- 
tion we now know as Life. 


Coal Industry is much _ in- 
terested in the development of tur 
bine propelled locomotives which 
will, if they are successful, help 
hold the great railroad market for 
coal. Rapid growth in use of the 
Diesel-electric locomotive is cut 
ting into coal markets, and with 
predictions that some roads, will 
in the future wholly abandon steam 
locomotives, it looked as if coal 
was in danger of tremendous losses 
of tonnage. In the turbine loco- 
motives, coal will be pulverized and 
burned under pressure. 


Banks and Finance com 

panies are going to stage a battle 
for the business of financing auto 
mobiles, household equipment and 
purchases of similar equipment by 
consumers. For many years the 
bankers held that financing time 
payments by consumers was not 
part of the banking business. Then 
here and there a bank tried its 
hand in this field and found it 
profitable. Almost none of the dire 
things happened to banks which 
some of the conservative bankers 
predicted. Now the banks are get- 
ting so much business that General 
Finance Corporation is using paid 
space to point out to automobile 
dealers that they lose money when 
banks finance automobile deals. 
General Finance claims there are 
10,000 banks financing automobile 
purchases, and that 75,000 in- 
surance men are cooperating with 
these banks. General Finance 
claims the average metropolitan 
automobile dealer loses $7,500 in 
profits because of bank instead of 
finance company financing. 


American Hotel Association 
says it will require almost one and 
one-half billion dollars to modern- 
ize, re-equip and build additions to 
existing structures in the hotel 
field, just to bring them up to 
prewar standards. Biggest single 
item is for additions to existing 


structures ; other important items 
are guest room furnishings and 
equipment, public rooms, cocktail 
lounges, ballrooms, air condition- 
ing, kitchen equipment. According 
to the survey made by the associa 
tion the hotels will spend more 
than two and one-half million dol- 
lars on ice cubers alone. 

Price Controls are getting 
the hardest hammering any gov- 
ernment activity has ever received 
in our memory. Retailers, lumber- 
men, manufacturers, dairy in- 
terests, and various associations 
are pounding OPA relentlessly. 
There can be no doubt that OPA’s 
rulings, delays, hairsplitting and 
faultfinding combine to form one 
of the major causes for produc 
tion delays. The evidence seems 
overwhelming. Manufacturers com- 
plain they cannot plan ahead; 
dairy interests claim that dairy 
herds are decreasing because OPA 
pricing. hurts dairy farmers; it 
seems well established that it is all 
but impossible to get a production 
line going because of delays in 
purchased parts, many of these 
delays being due to OPA’s failure 
to set prices promptly. Yet with- 
out some sort of price regulation 
many authorities fear we cannot 
escape disastrous inflation. We 
think Ralph Flanders’, Boston’s 
Federal Reserve Bank president, 
testimony and recommendation to 
the House of 
Banking and Currency Committee 


Representatives 


is sound and fair. He said: “Four 
changes are needed: Extend the 
area of automatic, self-assigned 
pricing with OPA review. Base 
prices on actual costs, not fore- 
casts. Vigorously and _ positively 
seck out areas in which ceilings 
may be suspended. Raise the stand- 
ards for price relief to prevent 
profit squeezes which deter produc- 
tion and discriminate against en- 
terprise.” Mr. Flanders recom- 
mends that price control be con- 
tinued until the spring of 1947, 
with no renewal, except for rents. 
We think that property owners 
could safely be granted some relief 
say 10 per cent as a starter. 











FARMS are up 40 to 50 per cent, and in some isolated cases much more. Yet 


one of the most tragic phases of the 1920 crash was the disaster in farm prices 


which sent values down so fast that hundreds of rural banks failed and closed 


Will Higher Prices 
Bring a Crash? 





Rising wages and costs, shortages and delays step up 


fight on Bowles and OPA. Yet if we give up all con- 


trols how long can we go without a crash? One look 


at the disaster which overtook business in 1920 seems 


enough to send a shiver down the spine of any busi- 


nessman who wants to sleep well nights. 


What hap- 


pened to prices in 1920 is discussed and reported here 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


N FEBRUARY a large user of 

quartered oak received a letter 
from the company which has been 
his major source of supply for 
about 25 years. 
nounced that no more quartered 
oak would be shipped. It was final 


The letter an- 
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and almost abrupt in its tone. 

With a year’s orders on the 
books and precious little quartered 
oak in stock, it is easy to imagine 
this manufacturer’s headache. A 
day or two later the salesman who 
has served this manufacturer came 
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RETAIL P RICES are vastly highe: 
despite OPA. Retail dollars now buy 
approximately77 cents in merchandise 


in and explained the situation 
Quartered oak has a ceiling of $82 
a thousand board feet the way thie 
furniture manufacturer buys 
Cut into lumber suitable for use in 
building automobile trailer bodics 
the same oak has a ceiling of $160 
a thousand board feet. 

To the manufacturer who gets 
news like this—and there are pe: 
haps thousands of them in one 
industry and another—there is 
nothing academic about the di: 
cussion as to whether OPA should 
be continued after June or not. 
The OPA has dealt his business 
body blow. 

To complicate all discussions of 
OPA and its pricing policies tli 
National 
Manufacturers which is adver! 


is the Association otf 
ing to build up sentiment for | 
abolition of all price controls on 


manufactured goods. This groi 
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BUILDINGS, because of the short- 


age, are up to as much as double pre- 
war prices. Will they go still higher? 


suvs, “And so, goods that can’t 
be made to sell at the prices fixed 
by the government just don’t get 
made.” 

Another group, the Committee 
for Economic Development, wants 
price controls continued until pro- 
duction gets started, with ceilings 
to be removed as rapidly as pos- 
sible thereafter. In a recent survey 
many nationally known economists 
with the country’s largest univer- 
sities went on record for continu- 
ance of full price controls. 

Meanwhile, there are claims that 
the men’s clothing industry is 
holding back 700,000 men’s suits 
while ex-servicemen search for 
badly needed clothing. The gov- 
ernment accuses two large hosiery 
manufacturers of withholding a 
million pair of hose each. There is 
endless gossip about withholding 
of merchandise in warehouses, 
awaiting higher price levels; and 
there are any number of people in 
industry who claim that scarce 
merchandise and raw materials 
may always be obtained by any- 
one who wants to pay the price— 
or make a handsome bet with some- 
body that he can’t supply the 
goods in question. 

Before reaching any decision as 
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STOCKS are up about 120 per cent. Will they go higher for a grand smash 
later? Does the recent sudden drop and 4-day decline presage a nervous condi- 
tion which will be quick to respond to any signs of a possible drop in prices? 


to price policies it seems well worth 
while to look at previous business 
periods when conditions were 
nearly similar to those which pre 
vail now. 

Perhaps the nearest approach 
to present conditions occurred in 
1920, when we had been at peace 
for more than a year, after a brief 
but costly war. Production had 
not been so completely suspended 
on civilian goods as it was during 
the war which closed in 1945. But 
there was a shortage of goods, a 
scarcity of labor, labor troubles, 
high prices, and plenty of money 
in the hands of consumers. 

Here is a group of 1920 head- 
lines, with marked similarity to 
1946 newspaper items: 

“Reds Pouring Troops in Per 

sian Ports” 

“Avert Rail Strike 22 Per 

Cent Raise in Sight.” 
“Big Wages of Workmen Put 
Brake on Buying of Homes” 
“Tenin Thrusts Knife at British 
Heel” 

“Soviet Plot Against Britain” 

“New Rail Pay Crisis.” 

In spite of all these troubles 
and rumors of troubles, business 
went merrily on its way. The 


newspaper editorial writers were 


worried about the way workmen 
were buying silk shirts at $8.95 
each. 

Prices were high, and going 
higher in mid-1920. Here are some 
July 1920 prices: 


Corn $1.72 
Oats 89-90 cents 
Rye $2.05 
Wheat oe 


Cotton 29 cents 


Early in September best hogs 
went for $17.30, top beef at 
$18.25 and lambs at $14.25. Sug- 
ar got as high as 31 cents, and 
everything else seemed  propor- 
tionately high. 

Then began a series of events 
which slowed buying. Consumers, 
harassed by high prices of cloth- 
ing, began wearing overalls to 
work. A few overall clubs were 
formed. Actually few people wore 
overalls, but it was a feature story 
in many newspapers and the cause 
of much conversation. Office work- 
ers were urged tq bring lunch 
buckets to work, because it was 
claimed that hotels and _ lunch- 
rooms were gouging the workers 
with their high prices. Few office 
workers did carry lunch pails to 
work, but (Continued on page 44) 
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How to Improve 
Teamwork 





No matter how carefully policies are worked out 
by top management, they can be no better than the 
way they are interpreted and put into action by 
executives at lower management levels. Here is a 
way to insure better teamwork by improved admin- 
istration of company policies all the way down the line 





BY J. F. BLAIR 


N° BODY of men can live and 
work together in the highest 
state of efficiency without first hav- 
ing established a set of basic laws 
to prescribe the duties and obliga- 
tions of the members of the co- 
operating group. The Constitution 
of the United States is an excellent 
example of a body of laws designed 
to reveal the extent of the restric- 
tions necessary to permit men to 
live together, as individualists but 
respecting the personalities of 
others, and to show specifically the 
rights of those covered by its pro- 
visions. Written policies similarly 
should form the constitution or 
basic laws of a company, the pur- 
pose being to correlate the efforts 
of the officers and employees to the 
end that all will be successful. 

The advantages to be derived 
from such a fixed body of written 
laws is often overlooked by top 
management, the administrators 
of the business. Therefore, an im- 
portant question administrators 
should ask of themselves is whether 
their policies actually have been 
firmly established, or do they just 
assume they have? This is an un- 
warranted assumption if the poli- 
cies have not been formally pub- 
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lished at least to the supervisory 
levels affected thereby. 

Confusion arises on this point 
because there is much conversation 
and writing about company poli- 
cies, generally in the abstract, for 
the reason that policy is a highly 
abstract word. There is still too 
little of a concrete nature put in 
writing for the use of a specific 
group of supervisors who definitely 
need—want—desire to know the 
exact limits of the fields in which 
they are expected to operate. 
Principles, the administrators of a 
company intend shall be the guide 
to the successful future, must be 
clearly stated so that the execu- 
tives will be able to act intelli- 
gently when faced with the facts 
of day-to-day problems. The fail- 
ure to state the rules clearly is 
probably attributable to the fact 
that it is easier to let things go 
along of their own momentum 
than to make the effort necessary 
to produce a constitution for the 
citizens of the company. However, 
it is necessary to understand the 
important part written policies 
should play in the coordination of 
an organization before attempting 
to prepare a workable guide to ac- 
tion. 


To gain the necessary apprec \a- 
tion for the results to be obtai ed 
from the issuance of a definite 
statement of policies, it is only 
necessary to understand the f ict 
that a policy is, in effect, a | iw 
setting the outside limits to 
tain activities. 

It is true there are two kinds of 
law—common and_ written- 
we know that as the activities 
communities become more div 
and the interrelationship betw 
the citizens becomes more invol 
the codification of the laws is of 
paramount importance. The \in- 
written or common law is based on 
decisions of courts of last resort 
The policies of many companies 
are unwritten and similarly they 
are really only the spot decisions 
of those in a position to decide 
finally important questions at the 
moment. Such decisions are neces- 
sarily based on the facts in the 
instant case and, therefore, may 
or may not be a valuable aid in the 
formation of subsequent decisions 
on cases comprised of slightly dif 
ferent facts. Probably the worst 
thing that can be said about the 
unwritten policy is that few know 
there is a policy and, therefore, 
there is a failure of the lower levels 
of management to interpret it uni- 
formly. When this happens, there 
is bound to be uncertainty in the 
minds of the officers and employees 
and, as a consequence, loss of effi- 
ciency occurs. 

A law is a rule laid down or es- 
tablished, as is a sound policy, «nd 
each must serve those affected by 
it, as a guide to action. It follows 
that if policies are based on a [ull 
knowledge of all pertinent facts, 
they will serve as a principle by 
which officers and employees ay 
be aided in their effort to further 
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they 


Ma 


© interests of their company. 

Properly constructed and effec- 

ely promulgated, a correlated 

of business laws should bind 
separate units of a company 

o a well-knit organization. With 

ch a guide, all elements of man- 
izement can be expected to work 

vether efficiently and intelligent- 

Written policies also serve as 
icational material for junior 
licers inasmuch as study of these 
licies will furnish a well-rounded 
cture of the course that has been 
ud out for the present and future 
ogress of the company. 

Some agree in principle wita the 
dea that policies should be writ- 

i, but hesitate to do so because 

cy feel some top management 
wlicies cannot be announced at all 
levels of management without con- 
siderable explanation which they 
deem to be inadvisable. There is 
no reason, however, why every pol- 
icy adopted by the top manage- 
ment of a company should be an- 
nounced at all levels if the unan- 
nounced policies are not expected 
to be controlling upon those to 
whom they have not been issued. 
Only those who are to be called 
upon to observe a law need to 
know of its existence, or its in- 
tent, but certainly there can be 
no question about the desirability 
or the very definite necessity for 
informing those who are to make 
a policy effective just what policy 
has been adopted. 

In Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary, “policy” is defined as, 
“\ course or plan of action, es- 
pecially of administrative action.” 
If top‘management, the adminis- 
trators, has a course or plan of 
action and expects it will be of 
assistance in the successful man- 
agement of the business, and re- 
sponsibility and concomitant 
authority have been delegated in 
part to others, how in the name 
of efficient management can there 
be any hesitation about disclosing 
the course to be taken to those 
whom they expect to be controlled 
by it and who they intend shall 
conduct their affairs in accordance 
therewith? (Continued on page 46) 
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Policies-in-Writing 
Checklist 


Major policies of any company need to be written. This 
provides every executive a chance to study them, and in- 
sures a better interpretation at all levels of management. 
Here are some of the policies which better companies put 
into written form: 


SALES 


Hiring, training, managing salesmen. Price and discount policies. Dealer 
and distributor policies. Competitive practices. Guarantees and war- 
ranties. Policies to govern costs and expenses. Advertising methods and 
policies. Public relations methods. 


PRODUCTION 


Buying, and raw materials policies. Quality control. Research and 
experimental policies. Cost and expense control methods. Employee 
relations. Equipment and maintenance practices. 


ACCOUNTING 


Scope and authority of accounting department. Cost accounting prac- 
tices. Methods and equipment. Expense control methods. Branch house 
auditing. Outside audits. Banking practices. Relationship to other 
departments. 


FINANCE 


General financial policies. Bank relations. Accounts payable policies. 
Credit policies. Advances to suppliers. Advances and loans to employees 
and officers. Dividend policy. Investment policies. Insurance protection. 


PERSONNEL 


Labor relations. Job analysis. Wage and salary administration. Union 
relations. Promotion policies. Pension and retirement plans. Vacations. 
Sick leaves. Employee recreation and development. 


In how many organizations do all the responsible execu- 
tives know, beyond question, the company policies on all 
these problems? 











Microfilming Saves 
Space and Time 


government bureaus, in utiliti 





‘ and in manufacturing plants. 
Are old records and papers crowding you out of house nt limedi . Eo pe 1: 
4 cro I £& 18S oe gz sed 1n ¢ 


and home? Then try microfilming. A report on the sev- pace. ween eal dilly 
eral time- and money-saving achievements of various  oounting by microfilming the sa! 


companies in putting valuable records on small film slips and forwarding the origin 
to the customer. To save unnec: 








sary duplication and simplify bi 
ing methods, some telephone co 


BY JAMES TURNER panies now microfilm original t: 


slips of long distance calls bef 


ROFILMING hiehl . ; —_ a : sending them to the telephone us: 
‘ROFILMING, now ghiy Not since microfilming was in- : 
on » * ns " re ile: ie: For several years railroads ha 
developed as a result of war- troduced into banks in 1928 for Ee 
= 4s : é s avi 
° ° 5 
» researc as broug ow recording checks and documents ; ie %S 
tne senemeen, mee bromgnt ws a ling ‘ex engyea holding freight trains while offi 
speed, new efficiency and new has it found such wide application a a ee . . 
— d é ? be | il field ; clerks copy information. Cre: 
Cc ; 44 ec F ” a variety Ss é lds O . . 
economy A modern office produc “ \ variety : jobs in all fields of departments of manufacturi 
; yre protec . usiness—1in department stores, in > — . 
tion—with more protection siness—in cle} s s firms have eliminated detailed po 


ing and billing processes by mic 
filming. For more than 15 yea 
thousands of banks have achiev««l 
greater completeness and prot 
tion by microfilming and, at 
same time, have lowered accow 
ing costs. 

Engineering firms are protect 
their files of drawings from 
struction by fire or by much ha 
dling, making them more accessibh\: 
and more easily duplicated whil 
effecting savings in equipment and 
storage space. Abstract and titl 
companies are also photographing 
county records at a fraction of th 
cost of hand copies of abstracts. 
Many hospitals now microfilm al! 
case records. 

Today, in more and more 
panding industries, microfilming 
has become an effective timesaving, 
cost-saving and space-savi 
means of solving the problem 
handling a pressing volume of 
per work and the necessity of « 
serving available office space takv' 





All the records shown above were mi- 
crofilmed on the three rolls of film 
shown in the boxes in the foreground 
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Modern microfilming was first used by banks. Many banks photograph all checks to protect the bank and customers 
against fraud. Transit letters are photographed to save time, give protection in case of loss. But there are other uses, too 


up by the storage of old records. 
[mprovements in microfilming ma- 
chines have made this possible. 
Never has microfilming equipment 
heen capable of such high quality 
plus such high reduction—10,500 
forms, front and back—on a single 
100-foot roll of 16mm. film. 
Saving vault and filing space, 
protection of valuable documents 
from loss, expediting work on 
forms which must be handled rap- 


idly to prevent delays elsewhere, 
protecting proof of payment, and 
eliminating such operations as de- 
tailed posting, descriptive billing 


and needless duplication—these 
are some of the principal savings 
which accrue to the user of micro- 
filmed records. Of these basic ad- 
vantages of microfilming, the ones 
in which business management is 
perhaps most interested are the 
reduction in filing space of from 
98 to 99 per cent—with greater 
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safety and economy—and the new 
speed and ease obtained in han 
diing routine accounting proce- 
dures. When records are micro- 
filmed, it is usually found that one 
box of film, 4 by 4 by 1 inch, re- 
places an entire file drawer. 
Microfilm 


maintenance of orderly files easy 


records make _ the 


and reduce the possibility of los- 
ing documents. Perpetvation of 
each record and quick reference 
are assured by the use of a unit 
index and proper cataloging. Tests 
made by the Bureau of Standards 
indicate that film manufactured 
according to its specifications will 
probably have a life of from 300 
to 500 years. 

What is the legal status of 
microfilm? The Recordak Corpora- 
tion, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, has issued a booklet en- 
titled the Admissibility in Evidence 
of Recordak Film Records. Photo- 


graphic reproductions are con- 
sidered secondary evidence, al- 
though some state legislatures are 
considering laws under which mi- 
crofilm will be considered as pri- 
mary evidence. New York State 
has already declared microfilm 
records as primary evidence. 
Because of the different types 
of microfilming machines manu- 
factured, a purchaser of this 
equipment or service should make 
a careful survey to be sure of ob- 
taining the best type of equipment 
for the records he wants to make. 
Economy in microfilming results 
only from the fact that with the 
right equipment, the right film, 
and the right methods, it is pos- 
sible to use so little film that the 
cost of duplicating by micro- 
photography is many times less 
than with other similar methods. 
Normally, photographic film is an 
expensive medium for reproduc- 








tion, several times as expensive as 
photographic paper, and many 
times as expensive as writing pa- 
per. The fact that large originals 
are reduced to almost microscopic 
images causes a minute area of 
film to be consumed. Consequently, 
the cost is correspondingly smaller. 

Automatic photographing ma- 
chines will photograph up to 300 
checks or 100 letters a minute. 
They will accept documents 14 
inches wide and of unlimited length 
when only one side is being recorded. 
Document copying machines are 
used to photograph blueprints and 
papers as large as 3714 by 5214 
inches. 

Microfilming equipment is usu- 
ally rented; however, many com- 
panies purchase the machines. One 
company advertises that now the 
smallest bank can enjoy the safety, 
speed and accuracy, and lower 
operating cost of a microfilming 
system for a $12.50 monthly rent- 
al charge and no capital outlay. 
This compact, manually operated 
desk model photographs all bank 
forms, up to legal size, either one 
or bath sides, at a speed of 1,500 
an hour. However, smaller com- 
panies usually purchase micro- 
filming service, either sending their 
records to the microfilming dealer 
or having equipment and operators 
brought to the plant. When re- 
quired, enlargers are used to make 
prints of records or company cor- 
respondence. 

Here are some reports of what 
is being done with microfilming, the 
results achieved, and the cost of 
the programs: 

The Accurate Spring Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, 
saved 1,091 
space when its 1935-1944 records 
filing 
cabinets house this company’s 
1945 records. Yet, the file super- 
visor can reach any of the previous 


cubic feet of office 


were microfilmed. Sixteen 


10 years’ records placed in 7 com- 
pact 
getting up from her desk. 

Before these records were micro- 
filmed, files were scattered through- 
out the building; records were de- 


microfilm drawers, without 


teriorating rapidly; papers were 
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hard to find. There was no avail- 
able place for plant addition, and 
the volumes of records were out- 
growing the building when the 
company decided to photograph 
the material. 

Limitations on the legal value of 
photographic copics as court evi- 
dence necessitated review of records 
and segregation of material that 
might become evidence. The Illinois 
Statute of Limitations was used 
as a guide in the destruction of 
records. Except for special cases, 
all material except checks is kept 
for 1 
stroyed. Canceled checks are re- 


year, microfilmed and de- 


tained 2 years. 

Correspondence, paid bills, bills 
of lading, express receipts, time 
cards, cost sheets, estimate rec- 
ords, purchase orders, invoices, 
and canceled checks were filmed. 

Bessie Nelson, file supervisor, 
says that in filming 2 years’ cor- 
respondence, 8 filing cabinets were 
Microfilm 
for these records now occupies a 
drawer space of 4 by 4 by 45 
inches. Two hundred 714- by 914- 
by 5-inch books of invoices for the 
years 1935-1944 are now recorded 
on 42 rolls of microfilm. Making 
reference to these records is now 


freed for other uses. 


easicr and faster. 

Accurate Spring sends the rec- 
ords to the microfilming company 
for photographing, developing, 
checking, destruction. Miss Nelson 
goes to the microfilming company 
and spot checks each job before 
records are destroyed. 

Cost of the service varies from 
$2.20 per 


; thousand pieces for 


checks, to $2.80 per thousand for 


correspondence and_ similar size 


records. Approximately 3,000 let- 
ter-size documents are_photo- 
graphed on a 100-foot roll of film. 

The company purchased a com- 
bination reader and enlarger for 
$300 and 2 microfilm cabinets for 
$100 each. The file supervisor has 
a small darkroom where copies of 
filmed records can be made rapidly 
when needed. Although 10 years’ 
records have been photographed, 
only one-third of the film cabinets 
are in use. 


When the accounting records «{ 
the Marquette Cement Manufa 
turing Company were microfilme«| 
3 years’ records were placed | 
250 rolls of films. The photogra, 
ing of invoices alone made 210 f. 
of vault space available. 

The Buda Company, Hary 
Illinois, manufacturer of auton 
tive and industrial engines, mic; 
filmed all blueprints, tracings a)\«| 
release orders, when required by 4 
clause in a war contract. Buda |, \s 
decided to continue microfilming \s 
a protective measure for its pos: 
war engineering records. In t 
case the original records are 
being destroyed, but the compa 
feels that the added 
from fire, 


protect 
theft, and loss m 
than justifies the cost. 

Buda has lb 
trained to do the photographi 


One girl at 


enlarging, filing, and to keep 
sard record of drawing locati: 
An average of 105 prints 
photographed each day. A trac 
can be filmed in 40 seconds. 

All tracings are photograp 
on a large copying machine at 
standard reduction of 20 to 
Prints larger than 25 by 35 inc 
are photographed in sections 
darkroom is used, as shadows «1 
light variations prevent qualit 
work when photos are taken in | 
department. Films are develo; 
by the microfilming company. 

Designs are photographed 
they are completed and for 
reason arrangement on the film by 
numerical sequence is impossi))| 
A 3- by 5-inch card file is used | 
facilitate location. Cards are fil 
by drawing number and show 
number of the film on which ec! 
design change appears. Refere: 
to any design can be made i: 
moment. 

The Buda Company made 
following investment in microfi!i- 
ing equipment: 

Photographing machine $1,15¢ 
Film splicing equipment 45 
Projector 365 
Filing cabinet 87 
Enlarger 225 
Trays for enlarger 15 


$1,887 
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Cost of film is $7.15 per 100- 
foot roll, including development. 
One roll of film records 3,000 trac- 
inus. Positives cost 6 cents per 
‘oot of film. 

Carson Pirie Scott & Company, 

icago department store, reduced 

cost of handling customers’ ac- 
ints 20 per cent by the use of 
le billing and microfilm. This 

w system does not require the 

ling of all credit transactions 

ch day. Instead, all sales slips, 
sh receipts and return slips are 

d and billed once a month. For 

unple, if a customer charges 8 

rchases, makes 2 payments and 

return during the month, 11 bill- 
operations were formerly re- 
red to handle the account. Now, 


l photography and cycle bill- 


2, a single summary statement 
es the job. 
Statements to customers in 
‘vcle number 1 are sent the first 
of the month. The names may be- 
vii with *A.” Customers whose 
names begin with “L” to “Mor” 
may be in eycle 8 and be billed on 
the twelfth of each month. On the 
day a cycle is to be billed, the file 
of customer transactions is de- 
livered to the billing section. The 
summary statement is prepared, 
and monthly balance is shown on 
a summary ledger card. This card 
is sent to the visible record ledger, 
and the statement, sales slips, re- 
turn vouchers, receipt slips are 
sent to be photographed. 

The microfilm operator photo- 
Two 


rolls of film are run simultaneous- 


graphs the entire record. 
lv, giving two identical records on 
microfilm. One roll is kept in the 
adjustment department to take 
care of customer complaints and 
the other is kept by the controller 
or auditing department for refer- 
ence purposes and safekeeping. 
The papers, in 4 different sizes and 
thicknesses, are fed into the ma- 
chine at the rate of 85 per minute. 
About 236,000 pieces are filmed 
each month. 

After photographing, the state- 
ment, sales tickets, receipts, and 
return slips are sent to the cus- 
tomer as a complete record of the 
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This is a medical library where hospital records are speedily put through the 
Film-a-record to be safely and eternally preserved on miniature film strips 


Look at this pile of papers and then glance at the roll of film only 100 feet long. 
All the papers were recorded on this film. It occupies only 4 cubic inches 


month’s transactions. The micro- 
film and a summary index are the 
only records kept by the company. 

The cost of replacing the old 
accounts receivables ledger with 
this microfilming process was $198 
for 72 rolls of film plus develop- 
ment charges of $18. These rec- 
ords, now filed in 6 card-size cabi- 
nets, formerly required 8,568 cubic 


feet of storage space. 


Films are developed by the mi- 
crofilm company. One copy is kept 
separate from the credit depart- 
ment file as insurance against loss. 
After developing, films are stored 
by code numbers. 

Four projectors are used for 
reference. Customers questioning 
check- 


ing, accounting department in- 


their accounts, auditors’ 


(Continued on page 42 


quiries cause 
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Simplified Payroll 
System Cuts Costs 


BY LAWRENCE I. SCOTT 


Accountant, Pontiac State Hospital, Pontiac, Michigan 





More speed, fewer errors, 
elimination of peaks in 
the flow of work, result 
from the use of a modern 
system of records in the 
Pontiac State Hospital 





RESENT-DAY demands of 

payroll preparation and ac- 
counting call for simplifying all 
detail. The Pontiac State Hospital 
and the Michigan Department of 
Mental Health have devised a sys- 
tem which produces adequate rec- 


ords with a minimum of detail 
work, and a very low period-end 
peak of work. In Michigan, exch 
agency makes up its own payroll 
on central office IBM forms which 
are mailed to the capital at Lun- 


*) 


sing for audit by the Civil Service 
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and Auditor General’s depart- 
ments. The latter writes the pay 
warrants and sends them back to 
the agency for distribution. 

Pontiac State Hospital employs 
525 salaried men and women, many 
vf them earning overtime which is 

uchered on a separate payroll. 
(ne clerk handles all of the time 

id payroll work, and has some 
other duties. The principle of the 
system is the same as that of the 
central IBM payroll voucher ; once 

value is established, either in 
nioney or in a work schedule, that 
value remains constant until a 
“Pay Change” is recorded. We 
have two main tools, a daily report 
for each department of our hos- 
pital, and a payroll account card 
for each employee. 

The daily report is pre-printed 
by Ditto with the names of all em- 
ployees in that department. Copies 
for each day of the month are 
supplied to the supervisor at the 
beginning of the month. The re- 
port provides space to report any 
deviation from the regular work 
schedule, such as absence because 
of vacation, sickness, holiday or 
lost time, tardiness and overtime 
worked. We do not use time clocks, 
as our employees report in small 
groups at widely scattered sta- 
tions. A time card would replace 
this daily report. 

The payroll account card is de- 
signed on Acme’s Veri-Visible 
forms and ties into the program 
and processes of the State Civil 
Service, the Auditor General’s de- 
partment, and this hospital. The 
card records salary and a history 
of salary changes, hourly rate, 
scmimonthly payments and deduc- 
tions made from pay earned, the 
accumulation and use of annual 
leave and sick leave, and gives at a 
glance the picture of the em- 
ployee’s attendance over the year. 
Housed in a tub on casters, the 
cards are in banks with two visible 
margins. The over-all size of the 
card is 1114 inches by 10 inches. 


One half produces an attendance 

record, and the other half shows 

earnings and deductions. 
Attendance (Continued on page 42) 
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Detailed Explanation of Payroll Record Card 


LEFT MARGIN—ALLOWED SICK LEAVE 


One day sick leave is allowed for each month, and this 
column shows the accumulation on a net basis. 
Actual Sick Leave: Shows the days actually used. 
Allowed Annual Leave: One day of annual leave is 
allowed for each month and is accumulated here on 
a net basis. 


Actual Annual Leave: Shows the days actually used. 
DAILY ATTENDANCE AND OVERTIME RECORD 


Two sections per month; each section divided into an 
upper line for regular attendance, and a lower line 
for recording overtime and other information. 


PAYROLL DATA 


This is set up exactly like our IBM payroll voucher. 
Regular pay and deductions were constant from 
January | to October 1, when salary was increased 
and deduction changed to conform. Overtime is not 
constant, but entered only when worked and paid. 
Overtime earned in January was not paid, but used 
in February. 


GENERAL 


John J. Doe opened the year with an accumulation 
of 33 days sick leave, 9 days annual leave, and 2 un- 
used holidays. Since he used no sick or annual leave 
in January, his February accumulation is increased 
by one day each. His record shows that he was away 
on January | and 12 for holidays, and on January 10, 
20, and 21 for regular days. Since he works in a 
kitchen that must operate every day of the year, 
holidays and ‘‘week-ends’’ are used irregularly. 





Shell Oil’s modern reception lobby is painted green. Note 
how enclosure screens switchboard from visitors’ notice 





Before starting spring painting and cleaning, it will 
be worth while to study this report on the value 
of the right color schemes for offices. Ten years’ 
experience and research prove that an office, prop- 
erly color conditioned, aids and stimulates workers 





NCREASED efficiency, improved 
morale, less’ fatigue, and fewer 
accidents have resulted from the 
proper use of color in offices and 
plants. After 10 years of research 
by color and lighting authorities, 
eye fatigue has been found to be 
a common contributor to sub- 
standard work and increased nerv- 
ous tension. 
With the proper combination of 
colors to maintain brightness-con- 
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trast at a constant point, notice- 
able improvement is apparent in 
working conditions. 

Extensive tests conducted by 
Dr. Matthew Luckiesh and the late 
Frank K. Moss of the General 
Electric Lighting Research Labo- 
ratory have conclusively demon- 
strated that excessive contrast in 
brightness between a working area 
and its background contributes in 
a measurable degree to eyestrain 


Pleasant, comfortable surroundings characterize the ladies’ 
lounge so workers may relax in an attractive environment 





and fatigue. Wherever the back- 
ground is considerably brighter or 
darker than the working surface, 
the lens of the eye contracts when 
the worker looks at a bright area; 
where exposed to a dark area, it 
expands. 

Walls brighter than machines 
and equipment, for example, often 
prove distracting elements, tend- 
ing to draw a worker’s attention 
away from the tasks at hand. In 
such surroundings the  gencral 
brightness tends to reduce the 
opening of the pupil. Upon re- 
directing his eyes to his work, a 
person frequently finds he has te 
wait a moment or so in order for 
his eyes to readjust themselves. 
Vision accommodation from |ig 
to dark is slow; it is quick {rom 
dark to light. 

Eye muscles, like others, tire 
from continuous flexing, with th 
result that seeing under condit ons 
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In this comfortable, efficient tabulating room, tan walls, 


The general accounting office is neatly arranged, well 
green-buff drapes, adequate lighting minimize eye fatigue 


lighted. Pastel blue on side walls provides a restful effect 


. tho 








No bleakness of long rows of cabinets in the central filing 


As with other departments of Shell Oil’s Detroit offices, 
department. Plywood counters in buff blend with office walls 


the mail room is distinguished by congenial surroundings 


of marked brightness-contrast be- 
comes difficult, inducing fatigue. 
Under ideal conditions, these re- 
searchers well- 
lighted working area is viewed 
against a background of equal 
brightness. 

Essentially, the principal pur- 
pose of color optonics, using “eye- 
case” colors, is to “bring nature 
indoors” by painting walls, desks, 
filing cabinets and other equipment 


determined,: a 
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surfaces in color tones that com- 
plement the predominant color of 
the working light. This offers office 
workers a_ restful, unfatiguing, 
balanced color diet for their eyes. 

Where employees work under 
fluorescent light, for instance, a 
warm tan shade may be employed 
to accentuate those colors of the 
visible spectrum weakest in fluo- 
rescent light. Or, again, if the 
working light is a natural one com- 


ing from a southern exposure, a 
light-blue tint complementing the 
warmth of south light should be 
used. Such a color treatment gives 
workers a full color diet, rather 
than a monotonous one. So the 
optonic color system provides 
proper complementary color for 
every type of light. 

Planned painting brings nature 
indoors by two ways: (1) Keeping 
proper color (Continued on page 48) 
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Part of the mailing room at Bauer & Black. The mailing machine affixes postage and seals the envelopes at one operaticn 


Handling the Mail- 
In and Out 








A DARTNELL SURVEY 


HEN Donald Nelson was called 

to Washington to head the 
Office of Production Management, 
one of his first instructions to his 
staff was this: All letters would be 
answered on the day they were re- 
ceived. This was a difficult task 
for an organization handling each 
day thousands of letters, which 
must be routed to various depart- 
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ments either for information or 
action. Yet this step was essential 
if office production was to flow 
smoothly without peak loads or 
unnecessary delays. 

Whether you mail 10 letters a 
day or send to the post office more 
than 27,000,000 pieces of mail an- 
nually as does the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, you will 


agree that to facilitate the han 
dling of mail is an essential step in 
speeding office production in any 
organization. 

While the mailing procedures 
and equipment of large users of 
the mails are more elaborate, smal! 
and medium-size industries can 
profit by using essentially the same 
methods and the same type of 
equipment. 

In many busy offices today mail 
handling methods 
Large or special mailings bring 
confusion, headaches and overtime. 
Office work doesn’t get started for 
an hour or more after the business 
opens—until the mail is sorted and 
distributed. At the end of the day 
there is usually a frantic rush to 
get the mail out. A well-planned 
mailing room, plus a definite pre 
cedure for handling special mai! 
ings, company mail, outgoing aii( 
incoming mail, can eliminate co: 
fusion, peak loads and costly e: 
rors that often accompany thes 


are obsolete. 
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operations. There is no one mail- 
ing procedure that will be appli- 
cable to all types of business, but 
ihe fundamentals of a good mail 
handling program will help any 
jusiness cut mailing costs and 
peed office production. 

An effective procedure for han- 
dling mail may be set up in several 
vays: A centralized mailing de- 
»artment in a large business is 
|.eaded by one person, and this de- 

artment works closely with the 
service department and the ad- 
dressing department. The office 
anager is usually responsible for 
ill office services, or the company 
may have an office service manager. 
If this is true, his department will 
handle the incoming mail, intra- 
office communications and outgo- 
ing mail. 

Any company with a large 
branch, agency or dealer organiza- 
tion usually has a daily problem 
in the forwarding of outgoing mail 
and the sorting and routing of in- 
coming mail that can well claim 
attention of anyone interested in 
hetter mail handling methods. In 
large organizations a considerable 
quantity of personally dictated 
correspondence, bulletins, — sales 
memoranda, and special literature 
are being prepared for the mails 
constantly throughout the busi- 
ness day. Special departments are 
organized for handling this ma- 
terial. The dispatch with which 
important information is commu- 
nicated to the selling organiza- 
tion depends greatly upon the 
proper functioning of such a de- 
partment. Because the underlying 
principles of an efficient centralized 
mailing department are the same, 
many smaller companies with 
special mail problems can utilize 
many of the cost-cutting and time- 
saving ideas of mail handling used 
by larger industries. 

A well-organized mailing de- 
partment can find many opportu- 
nities to expedite the prompt han- 
dling of correspondence by early 
delivery of incoming mail and sys- 
tematic handling of outgoing mail 
that will speed the work of the 
production, sales, credit, billing, 
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Time stamps, a mailing and postage machine, scales, racks for collection 
of outgoing mail, are part of the facilities in this small mail department 
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A group of messengers sorting mail at Eastman Kodak offices at Rochester. 
These girls are training for promotion to better jobs in Eastman offices 





The Eastman Kodak office messenger girls, with mail distribution satchele, 
ready to start a tour of the offices to distribute mail they have just sorted 















shipping, and other departments. 

A mail system has been devel- 
oped by the Continental Assurance 
Company of Chicago, which has 
several hundred branches and 

agencies throughout the country. 
Consequently it handles a large 
volume of mail and a number of 
special mailings every week, that 
should prove interesting and in- 
structive to those companies which 
have a similar problem. Here is a 
case history of how Continental 
Assurance handles its mailings and 
suggestions on how this and sim- 
ilar systems may be adopted by 
other companies. 

Employees of the Continental 
Assurance work on a 5-day week 
schedule from 8:30 to 5:00. How- 
ever, the mailing room employees, 
consisting of more than 25 workers 
with a department head, has a 
special early and late schedule in- 
cluding Saturdays and holidays to 
insure the smooth handling of mail 
and to avoid peak loads and costly 
delays in handling claims, pre- 
miums and new policies. 

Continental has 5 mail de- 
liveries a day. All mail is picked 
up at the post office by the com- 
pany, except mail arriving at 3:00 
p-m. which is delivered. The first 
morning mail is the largest. Usu- 
ally from 3 to 6 large mail bags 
are picked up and delivered to the 
mailing room not later than 8:00 
a.m., so that all mail can be sorted 
and delivered to each department 
when the office opens. 

The mailing room at Continen- 
tal is rectangular, but all mailing 
room equipment is organized in a 
U-shaped assembly line with large 
sorting tables in the center. By 
this arrangement each worker can 
perform a specialized task in han- 
dling incoming and outgoing mail 
with an even flow of work. 

Incoming mail is placed on the 
center tables where it will not get 
mixed with other matter. Until the 
preliminary sorting is completed 
no one except the sorters have ac- 
cess to the mail. 

Here is the systematic pro- 
cedure Continental follows for 
handling incoming mail: 
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1. Sorting: First-class mail is 
separated and letters addressed to 
executives or marked personal are 
placed to one side, unopened. Large 
or bulky envelopes are stacked 
separately to be opened by hand. 

2. Opening: Mail is then ready 
for opening. Special delivery and 
air mail letters are opened first ; 
then other first-class mail. All this 
mail is neatly stacked and fed into 
letter 
opener. If envelopes are opened by 


an electrically operated 
hand, the end of the envelopes as 
well as the flap should be slit so 
nothing is left in the envelope. All 

empty envelopes are placed on a 
separate table and checked again 
for any possible oversight of con- 
tents before discarding. 

3. Time stamping: Time stamp- 
ing of all incoming correspondence 
quickly indicates any undue delay 
in answering letters and may be 
needed for future reference. 

4. Handling money enclosures: 
Money enclosures are attached to 
the accompanying letter and 
placed in the original envelope. 
These letters are delivered imme- 
diately to the head of the mailing 
department, who sends them by 
special messenger to the collection 
department. This mail is handled 
separately and does not follow 
regular routing. All employees at 
Continental are bonded. 

* While the handling and account- 
ing for money enclosures is only 
partially a mailing room function, 
this is always a problem in han- 
dling incoming mail. To speed 
office production many firms now 
use modern registering machines 
in their cashier department. These 
machines create a cash record, and 
register the customer’s remittance 
documents, using serial controls or 
tape. This fast procedure of omit- 
ting names and using numbers has 
proved an economy and also a 
protective measure. 

Another method of speeding the 
handling of mail, which is not a 
function of the mailing depart- 
ment, is making several copies of 
letters which require action by a 
number of departments. This 
copying of letters is often handled 








by the office service department. 

5. Routing the mail: After the 
mail is sorted for opening an 
time stamped, it is placed in se: 
eral large metal trays, which a» 
marked according to the floors 
which the various departments «f 
Continental are located. By using 
this classification, incoming mail 
is quickly routed to each floor an! 
department every hour, and intr: 
office communications and outg.- 
ing mail are picked up. In routing 
mail, precedence is given to office: 
executives and all urgent matte: s 
such as claims. 

In every office, orders should g: 
first attention so there will be no 
unnecessary delay in routing 
through the credit departmen 
However, orders are not the onl, 
work that should be promptly di- 
patched. When the volume of mai! 
is large, all letters should be con 
sidered as to their relative im 
portance and scheduled according 
ly. Dispatching mail early enoug: 
permits its being opened, read. 
sorted, and distributed to depar' 
ments before the office opens. 

The following procedure use«| 
by Continental shows how the com 
pany messenger service can he 
made to function in conjunction 
with the mail department. 

1. A schedule for mail and mes- 
sage pick-ups and deliveries every 
hour has been established. The last 
pick-up is at 5:00 p.m. so all mail 
can be dispatched by 5:30 each 
day without delay or unnecessary 
overtime. 

2. Incoming and outgoing trays 
are placed on every desk. 

3. One messenger is designate: 
for each floor and is responsible 
for all pick-ups and deliveries for 
that floor. Mail and _ intraoffice 
communications are placed in larg 
baskets for the messenger from the 
centralized mailing room. All mai! 
and messages are delivered to thi 
mail department for separatio: 
and sorting according to floors 
Every hour messengers gather th: 
mail and office memos from th: 
centralized mailing departmen' 
where they are routed to floors 
and another pick-up begins. 
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Never thought we'd be done by five 





Going down, please. 

What is this? Is everything done 
a-ready? 

Yes, everything’s done. 

A day’s work finished at quitting 
time is proof of a business on even 
keel. Overtime is wasteful. 

Can the planned business form cut 
down this extra-hour extra-expense? 
Thousands of firms that use Moore 
Business Forms say that it can. 


The Moore representative, invited 
in for quotation, asks, Is this form 
necessary? Can it be combined with 
another? Is information listed in se- 
quence? Can the reverse side of the 
page be utilized? Is the weight of 
paper economical? Correct answers 
may save you thousands of dollars 
—-and hours. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., com- 
prises a group of firms long under 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA, 


In Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Moore ownership, now also under 
the Moore name. An unequaled ex- 
perience in all phases of American 
business is at your service. For in- 
formation, get in touch with the 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore stands ready to supply 


you with everything from a simple 


sales book to the most intricate 
multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. OY H.W. AYER 
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How American Seating Company cuts its 
labor accounting costs almost in half! 


Several years ago in the face of 
growing complications in labor ac- 
counting, the American Seating 
Company of Grand Rapids installed 
National Industrial Accounting 
Machines, 


Immediately, the cost of payroll 
production per employee was re- 
duced 41%. The direct over-all sav- 
ing was approximately $25,000 per 
year. Earlier and more accurate 
reports were obtained. The total 
cost of the new system was less than 
the annual saving. 

Here’s what the National system does 
for American Seating: Payroll check for 
each employee showing in printed fig- 
ures gross pay, amount of each deduc- 
tion, and net amount of check. A com- 
plete payroll summary and detailed 
employee’s earnings record showing 
same printed data. Distribution of costs 
by department and by job. Elimina- 


tion of direct labor distribution work 
formerly done by cost department and 
factory clerks. 


The American Seating Com- 
pany’s business is building a large 
part of the nation’s school desks 
and seating for theatres, audito- 
riums, and transportation. Its in- 
stallations range from Radio City 
Music Hall to the smallest school 
room, 


However, the size or nature of the 
business does not matter. There is 
a National Accounting Machine for 
every plan of industrial and payroll 
accounting as well as for all types of 
business accounting. Let a National 
representative examine your needs 
and make recommendations with- 
out obligation to you. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 
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ee 
Two types of National Accounting Machines used 
by the American Seating Co. 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

















The mailing department of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut, uses a 
similar metal sorting unit for han- 
dling its mail. A ledge is included 
on which the mail is placed for 
sorting. The space above the ledge 
is equipped with openings that are 
readily adjusted to the volume of 
mail going to various offices and 
agencies of the insurance com- 
pany. The easy adjustment of 
these shelves makes it possible to 
adjust the openings to take care 
of large or small volumes of mail. 

Below the ledge, compartments 
are provided for various-sized en- 
velopes. The partitions between 
compartments are likewise easily 
adjusted so the stock envelopes 
‘an be varied to suit the needs of 
the office or agency to which they 
are addressed. In addition to plac- 
ing names of destinations and ac- 
counts in the label holders above 
the envelope compartments, a 
large-size number is also placed on 
each opening and the same num- 
ber placed on the envelope com- 
partments, so the operation of 
pulling the correct envelope is 
speeded up. Toe space is provided 
at the base of the case so an opera- 
tor can stand close to the case in 
working on the upper openings. 

Still another variation in de- 
signing mail sorting units, is to 
have the envelope compartments 
immediately below each mail box, 
with the label holders placed to the 
right of each box stating the daily 
mail train schedule for each branch. 

As a rule, all workers in mailing 
department are changed regularly 
from one task to another in order 
to prevent monotony. It also en- 
ables workers to become familiar 
with the entire mailing procedure 
so they can fill other positions in 
the mailing department. 

Each week at Continental As- 
surance there are a number of 
large special mailings, such as 
premium notices to policyholders, 
advertising, sales promotional lit- 
erature. By proper planning and 
scheduling, these mailings are 
handled easily without peak loads 
or delays. 
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A schedule of all routine mail- 
ings is kept, so work can be done 
well in advance during slack peri- 
ods in the mailing department. By 
working closely with all depart- 
ments preparing regularly sched- 
uled mailings, the head of the mail- 
ing department can plan an even 
flow of work for his department. 
This is essential where large mail- 
ings must be sent out quickly 
without delay or costly errors. If 
unusually timely reports require 
the work to be done in a short 
time and help is needed, Conti- 
nental has trained workers in other 
departments to handle these tasks. 

Here are some points to check 
carefully for each large mailing 
operation. When the mailings are 
repeated, these steps become a 
routine procedure: 

First consideration is what the 
mailing comprises and number and 
sizes of pieces to be included. If 
the mailing contains letters that 
are to be individually addressed, 
this should be noted so the letters 
and envelopes can be grouped to- 
gether in the Addressograph de- 
partment. 

These special mailings require 
large mailing lists which must be 
checked constantly, kept up to 
date and carefully indexed and 
-ataloged. There are a number of 
machines manufactured for auto- 
matic addressing which provide 
greater economy and accuracy for 


handling large mailing lists of this 
type and also equipment for filing 
these lists. This subject will bi 
covered in an early issue of AMER:- 
CAN Business. 

At Continental the Address« 
graph department is located next 
to the mailing room, so work cay 
be planned easily. Size of envelo}, 
and type of postage should also | 
decided. Postage can be determinc:! 
by checking weight of content|; 
with the post office or by scal. 
This operation will also indica 
how pamphlets or oversize m: 
terial should be folded to fit tl 
envelopes used, and will sho 
whether standard folding machin: ; 
‘an be employed. 

All copy should be prepared fo 
the printer or duplicating depar 
ment as far in advance as possibl: 

When material for mailing is 1: 
ceived by the mailing departmen!, 
sheets are laid out on tables awa, 
from regular mail handling in 
proper order for assembling, afte: 
it has been processed by the fol: 
ing machine. This material, to 
gether with the envelopes, is kep' 
in small piles for ease in handling 
After they have been assembled, 
mailings are then ready for sealing 
and stamping by postage meters. 
If the material is to be sent by 
third-class mail, flaps of the en 
velopes will be tucked in, and the 
will then be sorted according to 
cities or states, and bundled. 








Workers Vote for Music in Offices 


N A number of offices where mu- 
sic broadcasts during working 
hours have been tried the workers 
vote in favor of its continuance. 
For example, in the New York of- 
fices of Book-of-the-Month Club, 
86 per cent of the workers said 
music broke the monotony of work. 
Given a choice of retaining or giv- 
ing up music only 1.3 per cent of 
the employees wanted to give it up. 
Muzak, the planned music ser- 
vice for industry, has been so suc- 








cessful in a number of cities that 
Boom Electric and Amplifier Com- 
pany of Chicago has recently be- 
gun serving Chicago clients witli 
Muzak service. A number of coin 
panies, including Encyclopedia 
Britannica and a well-known in 
surance company, are now usilz 
it. With a library of more than 
5,000 records Muzak offers sever! 
programs, carefully planned in a‘ 
vance, for the type of work being 
performed, hour of the day, etc. 
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Don’t say it! try this — 


Words might soothe her feelings, but words won’t improve this situation. 


Eliminating such routine, time-wasting work is a job for Uarco. 


Uarco specializes in creating forms that see that work is done quickly and 
easily. Forms that come with carbons inserted, paper already aligned, set to 


be typed or pencil written. Forms that speed productive work by ending _— al 
bothersome routine fussing with sheets. For Justance cee 


Uarco Multi-Fold Continuous 
Strip Forms. They bring easy 
ments, from purchasing to billing. You'll find that Uarco has modern handling and loading to type- 
writers, bookkeeping or billing 
machines. Perfect alignment— 
carbon-set—consecutively num- 
bered. This particular form pro- 
along with concrete examples of how others have saved with Uarco...or __ vides legible, clean copies. Easy 
write us. UARCO, INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland - Offices poo eens Marana 
in All Principal Cities. plete details, write today. 


Uarco forms are designed to save your time and money in all depart- 


forms that simplify and increase the efficiency of business procedure. 


Call your Uarco representative today. He'll gladly give you the whole story 


——. 
Aa 
> 
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INCORPORATED j 4 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS comms ia BUSINESS FORMS HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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Students of the Jewelry Training Service watchmaking school, conducted by the 
Jewish Vocational Service and Employment Center, learn fundamentals of trade 


Business Aids Social 


Service School 


refugee who could speak no Eng- 





Watch and jewelry men in 
business help Jewish Vo- 
cational Service to train 
watchmakers to end 
shortage of skilled workers 





BY NAT GREEN 


LAD who operated a drill press 
before the war came back from 
Europe minus a leg, wondering 
what he could do to make a living. 
Today, 15 months later, he has 
a good job as a watchmaker. A 
40-year-old mechanic’s heart went 
bad and he had to give up his job 
in an automobile factory. He is 
now turning out precision work in 
a jewelry repair shop. A Jewish 
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lish took a job as bus boy in a 
restaurant, learned English, en- 
tered a watchmaking school and 
today is a competent watchmaker. 

Scores of other handicapped 
men and women who never dreamed 
they could learn to do the preci- 
sion work necessary in watchmak- 
ing have become experts at the 
trade and have found jobs in which 
they are well paid and happy. 
These people have been able to 
make a new start in life largely 
through the work of social groups 
which are devoting their efforts to 
finding a place in industry and 
business for handicapped men and 
women. These groups have had the 
active support of businessmen who 
are interested in the work from 
both the social and the trade 
angle. 

The work of the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service and Employment 
Center in Chicago is an excellent 


example of what is being done. It 
was organized 60 years ago as ay 
ageney for placing and guiding 
Jewish workers. In recent years 
the service has received many eal|s 
for watchmakers but seldom had 
anyone on its list of applica 

who was qualified for such a j 

In 1942 it 


school, the Jewelry Training S 


organized its o1 


vice, and in the less than 4 yea 
it has been in operation, it } 
turned out many competent wor 
men who have helped to relieve t 
acute shortage of watchmake 
Not all have gone into the jewel 
trade. Many have found places 
other industries where precisi: 
workers are in demand. 
Subsidized by the Jewish Vox 
tional Service and with liber: 
financial help from the jewel 
trade, the school bought lath 
and other equipme: | 
and opened its first class June 
1942. Three paid instructors we: 
engaged and a course identical 
with that of the Elgin School of 
Watchmaking was made availalh\ 
through the cooperation of Wil- 
liam H. Samelius, head of thie 
Elgin school. A group of business- 
men from the jewelry trade vol- 
unteered their services as advisors 


necessary 


and part-time instructors. 

From the start no religious or 
nationality lines were drawn. Only 
about one in three of the students 
is Jewish, the others being of vari- 
ous creeds and nationalities, in- 
cluding several Japanese. In select- 
ing students, preference is given 
first to handicapped servicemen ; 
second to other servicemen; and 
third to handicapped civilians. At 
present there is an enrollment of 
25 in the evening classes, held 
from 6:30 to 9:00 p.m., Monday 
through Thursday, and 15 in the 
daytime classes, which put in #0 
hours a week. There is a long wail- 
ing list and plans are being made 
to enlarge the school’s facilities. 

Applicants are put throug) 
a thorough screening process. “J 
would be foolish,” says Charl:s 
Goldstein, who directs the schoo’. 
“for us to take students withow! 
regard for (Continued on page 4 
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Films Promote Loyalty, Aid 
Typists, Increase Morale 





This report on three new films recently produced by 
Underwood, Missouri Pacific and Illinois Central, 
tells how these companies are using motion pictures 
and sound-slidefilms for special training problems 





NEW Illinois Central techni- 

color sound motion picture, 
Suggestions Unlimited, shows 10 
examples of how employee sugges- 
tions have resulted in cash awards 
for the suggestor and better ser- 
vice for the public. It is being used 
by the IC system to improve the 
quality of suggestions through an 
educational program which will 
take about 6 months to reach all 
of its 43,000 employees. 

The film, 27 minutes in length, 
was made on locations where the 
suggestions originated and shows 
suggestors developing their own 
ideas. All actors and actresses are 
Illinois Central employees.  Al- 
though the film was produced un- 
der the direction of H. C. Mar- 
maduke, a representative of the 
executive department, several 
authorities on both suggestion 
systems and motion picture pro- 
duction were consulted in making 
the picture, and two national net- 
work announcers were employed to 
read the commentary for the film. 

Every scene in the picture, Mar- 
maduke pointed out, is aimed at 
inspiring greater constructive 
thinking among employees which 
will assist the railroad in consist- 
ently doing a better job in pro- 
viding freight and passenger trans- 
portation. 

The movie shows the inside work- 
ings of the railroad’s program 
where workers submit ideas which 
they believe will result in better 
transportation for the public, im- 
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proved working conditions for 
themselves, elimination of waste, 
reduction of safety hazards, and 
similar constructive changes. 
Ideas for each of the 10 sug- 
the film 


from their source to the anony- 


gestions are traced in 


mous numbered blank on which 
they were submitted, to a final 
hearing before the railroad’s gen- 
eral committee composed jointly 
of 8 labor and 8 management rep- 
resentatives. 

Final scenes show suggestors re- 
ceiving cash awards for their ac- 
cepted ideas, the amounts com- 
puted from the over-all worth of 
their suggestions. 

To stimulate interest and pub- 
licize the movie, Suggestions Un- 
limited is included as part of a 
program which features a quiz 
show of general interest and rail- 
road questions with cash prizes. 
All showings are scheduled outside 
of working hours. 

In the 7 years the suggestion 
system has been in operation 173,- 
562 ideas have been submitted, of 
which 28,898 received awards to- 
taling $339,584. 

Here is another new training 
film: George L. Hossfield, 10 times 
world’s professional champion 
typist, demonstrates his short cuts 
to increase operating efficiency in 
a 16mm. sound film, T'yping Tips, 
just released by the Underwood 
Corporation. 

In this film Mr. Hossfield shows 
how to stimulate and improve the 


efficiency of typing students, ste- 
nographers and _ secretaries. He 
points out modern methods of 
operation and timesaving steps in 
connection with specific typing 
tasks. 

This picture, which runs about 
21 minutes in length, illustrates 
how high typing efficiency is built 
around the following 5 basic prin- 
ciples: (1) Correct posture; (2) 
accurate methods of operation; 
(3) concentration; (4) rhythm; 
and (5) elimination of unneces- 
sary motions. 

Typing Tips is being loaned to 
high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, vocational schools, adult 
education groups, and other cen- 
ters where the subject of typing is 
of interest. 

Missouri Pacific Lines, long fa- 
mous for the courtesy of its em- 
ployees to the public as well as for 
employee interest in the road’s 
progress, courts employee interest 
with a film about the line’s famous 
booster clubs, of which many em- 
ployees are members. 

Using cartoon technique on a 
still film with sound, Missouri Pa- 
cific has produced a low-cost film 
which delivers a powerful message. 
Purpose of the film is to encour- 
age courtesy, to show employees 
the importance of the great prop- 
erty known as Missouri Pacific, 
and to interest them in boosting 
the road to travelers, shippers and 
the public in general. 

Interest in the films is cleverly 
built to a climax, ending with brief 
talks by L. W. Baldwin, the 
road’s chief executive officer, and 
several other top executives. While 
the booming cadence of the pro- 
fessional commentator is absent 
when these railroaders talk, the 
sincerity and _ personal touch 
gained seem to make the film much 
more powerful. 
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TEAIIIN KING THINGS 


THROUGH with GUNN 


fs Nation has just won a war of production. We started 

Seto fight with obsolete factory equipment. Remember the 

fe battle of the machine tools? That's where the axis took 

ed its first decisive defeat. That's where America won the 
production war. 

There’s another battle ahead . . . this time, to distribute 
the peacetime goods made possible by an xpanded produc- 
tion potential . . . to provide the creative and professional 
services demanded by a war-starved nation. 


This is a front-office war. And Gunn proposes, with 
the aid of its loyal dealer outlets, to provide America’s 
thinkers, creators, and doers with offices planned for 
modern efficiency — with tools adapted for modern 
accomplishment. 


New, functional offices . . . equipped with new, func- 
tional furnishings . . . these are Gunn's contribution to 
the efficiency of America’s brain workers. Details are on 


the way! 
Surnituce Company 


PIONEERS IN FINE OFFICE 
as s 
ncaa APPOINTMENTS FOR OVER 
— HALF A CENTURY 


| M GRAND RAPIDS 
Pag gh gt 1cHIGAN 


Gunn swung over to shell casings du e war 
He shares our pride in the only Ar avy ‘“E” 
won by a woodworking plant on a al-working 
job. And we're proud to have a « r on men 
like Gustaf . . . men who combine production 
know-how with the traditions of honest csohemanthio. 











Eight Ways to 
Raise Money 





Higher prices, rising labor costs, increased expenses, 


combine to create the need for more funds in busi- 


ness. Eight frequently used sources for raising money 


are described and discussed in detail in this report 





BY CLINTON DAVIDSON 


President, Management Planning, Inc., New York 


VERY 


to be familiar with the princi- 


businessman may need 


pal sources of working capital. It 
is true that the selection of the 
one best lender in each field re- 
quires expert guidance, but what 
the sources are, and the limita- 
tions and advantages of each, 
should be known to every presi- 
dent, treasurer and controller, and 
also to every manager-proprietor. 
These sources include: 

1. Commercial banks 

2. Life insurance companies 
3. General insurance companies 
4. Investment trusts 
5. Investment banking under- 

writers 
6. Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration 
Commercial finance com- 
panies 

8. The company’s own stock- 

holders 

Not all of these sources are 
available to meet particular needs, 
and the executive who seeks ad- 
ditional capital for his concern 
should be able to eliminate those 
whose requirements and qualifica- 
tions would rule out his applica- 
tion. The following summary of 
the eight sources is offered to help 
such executives save time and ef- 
fort, and also to spare themselves 
the disappointments and frustra- 
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tions which come from following 
the wrong channels. 

1. Commercial Banks: Banks 
have changed their lending phi- 
losophy very markedly in recent 
years. Formerly, they held it not 
to be their province to furnish in- 
They wanted 
short-term loans of 3 or 4 months’ 
maturity. Today, they are accept- 
ing loans for 5 and even 10 years. 
Formerly lending officers needed 
only to know the company’s inven- 
tory position 
ability to pay off the loan within 
a few months. Today, the loan 
officer needs to be trained as an 
investment counselor is trained, to 
study the company statistically 
and evaluate its long-term trends 


vestment capital. 


and evaluate its 


and its position 5 or 10 years 
hence. 

Bank loans enable the borrower 
to concentrate the loan in one 
place and to get the money at low 
initial and recurring cost. Usually 
banks lend on assets. The banks 
which make long-term loans give 
due consideration to earnings but 
none of them lends largely on pros- 
pects. Dealing with banks elimi- 
nates the SEC filing expenses and 
stock exchange reports. The bank 
may ask for representation on the 
board if the loan is a large one. 
Banks usually require rigid re- 






strictions on working capital an 


dividend payments where long 
term loans are made. 

2. Life: Insurance Companies 
To secure capital on the best term 
from life insurance companies, | 
is essential to know the requir 
ments of the state laws und 
which they operate and the invest 
ment philosophies of the variou 
companies. 

For example, one of the world’ 
largest life insurance companies 
followed the policy for many years 
of making no farm loans, whil: 
other equally successful companic 
had the highest percentage of thei: 
investments in farm mortgages 
Another company for a long perioc 
invested in nothing but farm loans 
and government bonds. 

State laws also must be con 
sidered. For example, life insur 
ance companies, organized unde: 
the laws of New York State, sel 
dom buy preferred stocks (except 
in the cases of certain utilities). 
Yet New England and New Jersc\ 
companies frequently 
preferred stocks. There are a few 
states in which life insurance com 
panies may buy common stocks, 
but these are the exception. 

The sale of securities to a lif: 


purchas: 


insurance concentrates 
the loan in one place and usuall\ 
results in fairly low initial and 


service costs. There is no SEC fil 


company 


ing, no special stock exchang 
statements to be made and insur 
ance companies do not demand « 
place on the board or “any fing: 
in the management pie.” It mus 
be remembered, however, that 
life insurance. company lends o: 
assets only—not on earnings no 
on prospects. 

Here is an interesting case wher: 
financing through a life insuranc: 
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How the 


Mimeograph duplicator 


can help you 
GET IT IN 


Here’s a simple one- 


handling Purchas- 
ing, Receiving and 
Inspection paper 
work with complete 
control up and down 
theline. One writing producesall theneed- 
ed copies for all three forms: Purchasing, 
Receiving, and Inspection. Everyone 
who needs to know has full information 
from the time the order goes out until 
the material is received, inspected, routed 
to stock and stores, and entered 
material control inventory. Get full de- 
tails on this efficient new system by 
mailing coupon for free booklet. 





two-three method of 











RIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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How the 


can help you 
GET IT DONE 


\, Our Production 
Control booklet 


plete plan for 

\| simplifying and 

———~— systematizing 
factory paper work. This plan, based on 
the use of Mimeograph* duplication, has 
been proved in both large and small in- 
dustry with great increases in efficiency. 
The plan as set down is a flexible one 
that can be adjusted to fit your precise 
needs. Order your booklet now. Have 
your men go over it and see how it can 
help you cut manufacturing costs by 


 aliedl i ~ 
eunamees oF OE } - 
ee ntl 
describes a com- 






preventing errors and delay. 


ackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
nd me your fee booklets: 


plete and Accurate Control over All Purchased Parts 
Material.” 


0 “Production-Control Paper-Work.”’ 


NAME 





COMPANY 








ADDRESS. 
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| A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-346 
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Mimeograph duplicator 
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company solved a difficult prob- 
lem. The owners of a closely held 
corporation decided upon a pro- 
gram of expansion which required 
additional capital. They asked me 
to sit in with them and discuss 
ways and means. In view of the 
fact that the owners feared the 
possibility of certain competitors 
acquiring stock, if the latter were 
offered, I recommended the sale of 
debenture bonds to a life insurance 
company. 

One of the owners objected to 
debenture bonds and suggested a 
nonvoting preferred stock. He was 
surprised when I pointed out that 
under the laws of their state these 
nonvoting stockholders would have 
a right to elect a director—and 
might conceivably choose one of 
the very competitors whom the 
owners wished to keep out. The 
chances of this happening were by 
no means remote, since the owners 
of the company expected to use a 
local investment banking house to 
sell the preferred stock, which 
would result in the entire issue be- 
ing sold in a comparatively small 
territory. 

This point was confirmed by 
their legal counsel, so the owners 
immediately gave up all thought 
of selling stock. 

3. General Insurance Com- 
panies: The general insurance com- 
panies (fire, liability, compensa- 
tion, etc.) are able to buy types 
of securities which life insurance 
companies cannot purchase. Their 
portfolios contain common and 
preferred stocks. Many of them, 
however, follow the policy of not 
buying stocks unless an’ outside 
market has been established, which 
means, of course, that an entire 
issue cannot be placed with such 
insurance companies. 

As in the case of the life in- 
surance companies, it is necessary 
to know in detail both the state 
laws under which the companies 
are organized and their general 
investment policies, to determine 
which ones are eligible for any 
particular loan. 

4. Investment Trusts: There are 
several types of investment trusts. 
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Some of them are hedged about 
with numerous limitations restrict- 
ing the percentage of their capital 
which they can invest in any one 
company, or the percentage of 
any one issue which they can buy. 
Such limited trusts must be elim- 
inated from consideration. 

On the other hand, there is at 
least one large investment trust 
which takes an opposite view ; viz, 
it prefers taking a deferred equity 
position—coming after the bank- 
ers and bondholders. It then takes 
an active interest in the company 
which is financed, aids it with 
counsel and statistical advice with 
the view that the long-range 
profits will be larger for it than 
if it had taken a more nearly risk- 
less position in the first place. 

It is necessary to know the types 
and policies of these investment 
trusts in order to judge their 
availability for a particular com- 
pany’s situation. 

5. Investment Banking. Under- 
writers: Because of the widespread 
information which already exists 
there is little that needs be said 
about the investment banker, ex- 
cept that many houses have their 
specialties—some specialize in 
government, state and municipal 
securities ; others feature corpora- 
tion bonds; still others are special- 
ists in common stocks. A few 
handle many different types. There 
are also industry specialist firms. 
Two New York houses are known 
to be chain store security special- 
ists; another features railroad se- 
curities; still another, securities 
in the aviation field. 

In the matter of underwriting 
fees, service charges for legal coun- 
sel, amortization provisions, etc., 
there are no standard terms—the 
rates, cost and methods of distri- 
bution are matters of negotiation. 

6. Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration: The Federal Govern- 
ment has provided 2 sources of 
capital for ordinary businesses. 
Each of the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks is authorized to make in- 
dustrial loans. A number of legal 
restrictions, however, especially in 
regard to length of maturity, have 


‘of peacetime sales operations, 


made these loans so unattractive 
that very few have been made. 

The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has a broader author- 
ity for supplying capital to o 
dinary businesses and can use i! 
own judgment in regard to loa: 
provisions in a greater degree. T)¢ 
law specifically states, howeve 
that RFC loans must be restrict: 
to cases where private capital 
not available at reasonable rate: 
Since private loans are almost a 
ways available for sound borroy 
ers, the RFC has done little finan 
ing of ordinary businesses on i 
own. In many cases where ban! 
have been reluctant to assume t! 
entire risk of a particular loan, 
the RFC has shared the risk b) 
participating in the loan. The: 
“participations” represent tl 
bulk of RFC industrial financing. 

7. Commercial Finance Com 
panies: These establishments are « 
new factor in the long-term co: 
porate capital field. Formerly 
their funds were practically 100 
per cent invested in installmen| 
paper arising from the sale to con 
sumers of motor cars, trucks, and 
household appliances. 

With the coming of the war, 
high individual incomes and few 
or no sales of installment-bought 
‘ars or appliances, they found 
their funds largely unemployed. 

For a while a portion of their 
funds were used to purchase cor 
porations having unusually at 
tractive earnings. At present they 
are more likely to be a source of 
‘apital for smaller companies than 
for larger ones. With the return 
“+ 
seems likely their available funds 
will be reemployed in installment 
financing. 

8. Company’s Own Stockholid- 
ers: This is a source of capital 
often overlooked. Sometimes wit! 
out changing relative equity pos' 
tions, and upon especially favo 
able terms, all the needed capit» 
‘an be secured from the stoc! 
holders who are familiar with t! 


company’s needs and who hai 
confidence in its management a! 


its future. 
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Ys, Ste, these G-E lamps 


ate like good Friends ad 


Sure, G-E has brought out a lot of new lamps 
. . . Fluorescent, Projector, Silvered Bowl, 
Slimline and many others. But G-E General 
Service Lamps are tried and true friends 
that are really hard to get along without! 


They are dependable, efficient, 
inexpensive — still the best 
lamp, for many lighting needs! 


See your G-E lamp supplier 
for the latest information 
about lamps and help on any 
lighting problem. 


y/ 


. oo 


These G-E inside-frost lamps come in a 
complete range of sizes from 25 to 1000 
watts. Ever since Edison’s first practical 
incandescent lamp, G-E Lamp Research 
has produced most of the major lamp im- 
provements — such as inside frost, tipless 
lamps, coiled-coil filaments and many 
others ... All aimed at making G-E 
Lamps stay brighter longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Blind Binders or 


Open Files? sw weics 


Post binders, at top, are slow to file into, slower for looking up things. Com- 
pare the well-labeled folders and guides in the bottom pictured file with the 
transferred file in center, which takes determination to find or file anything 
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N MANY offices post binders a: 
the housing media for numeric 
and chronological records, such « 
invoices, credit and debit mem 
randa, purchase orders, receivin, 
reports, and the like. It is not ur 
usual to see a binder of sever: 
thousand sheets without even on 
divider to light the way. Neithe 
is it unusual to see a desk or she! 
piled high with many binders whic 
the searcher must handle, ope 
and check before she locates th 
proper one. Even then, withou 
indexing there is considerable pag 
ing to be done before the exac 
record can be found. 

Occasionally someone in_ th 
office does get busy and _ labels 
such binders with stickers. Thes 
labels soon wear off and the am 
bitious person who started it finds 
the job too discouraging to kee; 
up. Labeling is of little help wher 
the binders are stacked on a desk 
or shelf. If the binder is not to bi 
reused, stenciling is recommended 
for marking, and this of cours 
should be carried to the back ot 
the bound binder as well as thy 
front cover. Most binder files, how 
ever, are alike as peas in a pod, 
and just as_ blind. 

What’s wrong with putting suc 
records into filing cabinets in wel 
labeled folders? It’s more econom 
ical in the long run. Fatigue 
office workers is reduced, and yo 
save labor all the way around. | 
you feel better about it, bind then 
together in one of the folders that 
come with fastener attached. Don’ 
buy flimsy folders. A strong fold 
will pay its way as a timesaver. 

Work out a uniform method o 
labeling and, if possible, type th 
labels. A little forethought wil 
mean a file that clicks and keeps 
on clicking through transfer. 
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How to Keep Well Posted... 


...ON ALL ACCOUNTS! 








You are right 
Up to the minute... 

On all payroll details... 
When you give the job 

To Underwood Sundstrand. 


Underwood Sundstrand works fast 
\t computing, at recording. 
Saves minutes 

Where they count most. 


[hese minutes add up 
Into thousands of hours . . 
Valuable working hours 
Saved for many firms. 


Underwood Sundstrand 
\ccounting Machines 
Do the entire job... 
Not just part of it. 





Each machine makes available 
Several clerks 
For other essential duties. 


Anyone can quickly attain 
Operating proficiency. 
The machine has a simple 


“10 Figure Key” keyboard 


And many automatic features. 


Call Underwood Corporation 
In your town... 

And learn how to save 
Important time and money 
In your Payroll Department. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day 


Underwood Corporation 


iccounting Machine Division * 
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One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








Pecity UNDERWOO 





++ ON PAYROLL RECORDS 


Underwood Sundstrand posts, computes, 
and prints each check or pay envelope . . . 
and at the same time writes your payroll 
summary and employee’s earnings record. 

All entries are completely visible. Gross 
pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
cally computed . . . column totals auto- 


matically printed. 


++ ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


The yearly- and quarterly-to-date earnings 
are automatically computed for all tax 
purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 
machine automatically exempts all yearly 


earnings over $3,000. 


«+ ON VICTORY BOND LEDGERS 

Each employee’s Victory Bond account is 
kept up-to-date, with each payroll deduc- 
tion and amount “to go” automatically 
computed . . . and every resulting pur- 
chase automatically recorded. The em- 
ployee-list of bond purchases is automati- 
cally counted and totaled. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


fixtures. Matching chairs, trimmed 
in soft red, allow the customer to 
sit comfortably at the desk while 
reading the catalog. Shelves be- 
neath the writing surface provide 
convenient storage for the shop- 
per’s purse or bundles. 
Merchandise ordered may be 
shipped to the store or directly to 
the home. The store delivery ser- 
vice was added because many 
people hesitate to buy things with- 
them. 
shipped to the store is placed in 


out seeing Merchandise 
compartments behind the desk un- 
til called for. It may then be in- 
spected by the customer and ac- 
cepted or rejected without pay- 
ment of postage or bother of 
wrapping for return if not wanted. 
Payment can be made at time of 
ordering or when accepted. 

The hall to the rear entrance 


Sales Ideas from a Spiegel Store 


leads from the catalog order desk 
to the street behind the store. 
Most shoppers drive to the dis- 
trict, park in areas behind the 
store, and formerly had to walk 
around the block to get in. So 
Spiegel added a hall from the 
main floor to the back of the store 
and built an attractive entrance 
patterned after the main display 
window. As most shoppers walk 
south on the street, the door was 
placed to the south side of the en- 
trance with the window “leading 
into” it at an angle. 

The hall is finished in coral with 
birch colored shadow box mer- 
chandise displays lining both sides. 

The rear entrance also leads to 
a small landscaped lot which dis- 
plays garden furniture and tools 
during the summer months. A wide 
white gravel walk is bordered by 


lawn and shrubbery on which mer 
chandise is displayed. The lot i 
separated from the sidewalk by 
white picket fence, and a partitior 
at the back isolates it from’ th 
surroundings, creating the impres 
sion of a small lawn or garden. 
The furniture departments ar 
broken into separate displays by 
chest-high partitions. There ar 
no rows of davenports, dressers 0 
chairs ; no long monotonous aisles 
The partitions permit zigzagging 
aisles and customers may wande 
among the displays. Furniture i- 
displayed as suites or units. 
Wall nooks displaying suites 
are set on a low stage running en 
tirely around the department. 
backed by matching colors or wal! 
paper, and separated by chest 
high partitions topped with ply 
wood strips to form windows. 





Seeks Jobs for Air 


ORE and more executives of 

companies in the Chicago area 
are becoming aware of how the 
capabilities of returning service- 
men from the Air Forces can be 
profitably used in business. 

In a recent address before the 
Chicago Club, sponsored by the 
Air Services Placement Center in 
Chicago, Major General Curtis E. 
LeMay pointed out that dis- 
charged veterans are bringing back 
a new concept, more confidence and 
considerably more ability than 
they had when they left for war. 
He said this is particularly true 
of men from the Air Forces who 
achieved, during the war, a high 
degree of responsibility and ap- 
preciation of things done correctly 
and at the right time. 

The Air Services Placement 
Center is a nonprofit organization 
designed to assist air crewmen who 
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Corps Men 


served in one of the Air Forces of 
the United States in their return 
to civilian occupations. The place- 
ment center is an outgrowth of an 
original group of World War I 
naval aviators who did an excep- 
tional job in the naval cadet re- 
cruiting program during 1940 and 
1941. These Chicago businessmen 
are cooperating with Army Air 
Force sponsors to extend the ser- 
vices of the center to men who were 
on flying status from the Army, 
Navy, Marine, and Coast Guard 
Air Forces. 

When discharged airmen return 
to civilian life and seek vocational 
guidance, A.S.P.C.’s expert ad- 
visors get the facts about their 
background and help them decide 
what they are best equipped to do. 

In addition to A.S.P.C.’s regu- 
lar staff, vocational experts of the 
Industrial Relations Association 





of Chicago do much of the coun 
seling. These volunteer counselors 
are businessmen with years of ex 
perience in selecting the right me 
for the right jobs. 

A recent survey of 842 appli 
rants at A.S.P.C. disclosed on 
out of five chose to continue in 
some phase of aviation. Althoug! 
only 18 per cent of the air vet 
erans have college degrees, 44 pe: 
cent have had from one to thre 
years of college, and 71 per cent 
are planning to obtain additional! 
schooling. 

According to this survey, thé 
average aviator returning to ci 
vilian life is 25 years old and mar 
ried. More than likely he was a: 
officer and a pilot in the Servic: 
For the most part his work pref 
erence lies in the semiprofessiona 
classification. This group includes 
Aviation, drafting, photography 
radio, personnel, advertising. 
banking and finance, purchasing 
and buying. 
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Are Chicago and St. Louis 
Part of America—or Not? 


Why should through rail travelers be held up at their frontiers? 
The cities aren't to blame. What can be done about it? 


LTHOUGH our 48 states are knit to- 
gether by the greatest rail system 
1 the world, we are still strangely back- 
ard on one score. 


\ passenger cannot go through Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, two of our biggest rail 
centers, without changing trains. He 
must break his trip. 


It is almost as if he reached the frontier 
of some foreign state whose borders were 
closed to traffic. There is no customs 
barrier at Chicago or St. Louis, but the 
traveler must still pay an exasperating 
toll—in delay, inconvenience, and bother. 


Half a Million Victims! 


This is bad enough for the transconti- 
nental traveler who would like to board 
a sleeper on one coast and ride through 
to the other —without the nuisance of 
packing and transferring baggage, mak- 
ing double Pullman reservations, waiting 
around for connections. 


But it is worse for the passenger who 
starts his journey only a few miles either 
side of Chicago or St. Louis—and siill 
must change trains. For example, trav- 
elers between Fort Wayne and Milwaukee, 
and between Cleveland and Des Moines, 
must also break their journeys. 


More than half a million passengers 
a year—the vast majority on short mid- 
continent trips — are forced to make 
troublesome, time-wasting stopovers at 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


Why should this be so? 


The cities themselves are not responsible 
for setting up a barrier in the way of the 
through traveler. Such a barrier promotes 
neither good business nor good will for 
the community. 


For, while travelers with business to 
transact would automatically stop over, 
those who are forced to stop resent the 
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inconvenience and delay—particularly in 
these days of overcrowded restaurants 
and cabs. It makes them down-right mad 
at Chicago and St. Louis! 


And it is so unnecessary! In Canada, 
you can travel across continent from 
Montreal to Vancouver, by a choice of 
two routes without changing trains. Can- 
ada isn’t split down the middle. Why 
should we be? 


An Unsolved Mystery! 


No one has ever given an adequate ex- 
planation as to WHY there is no connect- 
ing rail service through Chicago and St. 
Louis (or through Memphis and New 
Orleans, for that matter) — as there is 
through New York, Washington, Kansas 
City, and other big rail centers. 


It remains an unsolved mystery. But 
the plain fact is—the public is not get- 
ting through service! 


How About Action NOW? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel 
Plate Road are not the only railroads 
that, working with others, could provide 





such through service. But we are the 
only roads that have offered to take 
immediate action. 


This is the proposal we have gone on 
record as making: 


Chesapeake & Ohio, whose western 
passenger terminus is Cincinnati, stands 
ready now to join with any combination 
of other railroads to set up connecting 
transcontinental and intermediate ser- 
vice through Chicago and St. Louis, on 
practical schedules and routes. 


The Nickel Plate Road, which runs 
to Chicago and St. Louis, also stands 
ready now to join with any combination 
of roads to set up the same kind of 
connecting service through these two 
cilies. 


Through railroad service cannot be 
blocked indefinitely. The mysterious fron- 
tier must be abolished—in the interest 
of the traveling public and the railroads 
themselves. 


We invite the support of the public, 
of railroad people and railroad investors 
everywhere —for this essential improve- 
ment in rail transportation. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway + Nickel Plate Road 


March 1946 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Simplified Payroll System Cuts Costs 


(Continued from page 17) 


half is posted by deviations from 
daily report sheet. If an employee 
is on vacation, the report will show 
a “V” after his name. This “V” is 
posted to the account card in the 
space which corresponds to the 
(late of the report. A section is 
laid out for each month and di- 
vided into our semimonthly pay 
periods. Each pay period is di- 
vided to record regular schedule 
deviations, and also overtime. We 
post the overtime to the lower part 
of the section. Since we only post 
the deviations, and carry a salary 
value as constant, we have a mini- 
mum of posting and calculating to 
do. A code is used for attendance: 


Regular Day Off O 
Sick Leave Si 
Holiday H 
Lost Time x 


Annual Leave (vacation) V 


On the upper margin, near the 


right side of the card, are two 
signal spaces, PC for pay change, 


and OT for overtime. If a posting 


of lost time will cause a 


change for that period, the clerk 


pay 


slips a signal over the PC. Cards 
carrying these signals are the only 
ones to be calculated at the end 
of the period; where the employee 
has resigned, the calculation is 
made before the end of the period. 
A signal of a different color is used 
for those cards carrying overtime. 
After pay changes have been cal- 
culated, they are carried to the 
IBM 
whole is balanced by comparing 
the net total of the change sched- 
ule with a total of the net pay 


change schedule, and the 


figure shown in the upper box on 
the right-hand visible margin. 
Cards carrying overtime are com- 
puted and entered on an overtime 
change schedule. 

With this system we achieve a 
high record of accuracy, and level 
off the detail so there is no pro- 
nounced peak at the end of the 
pay period. This enables us_ to 
submit our payrolls on and usually 
before the deadline date. 






For a more detailed study o 
the card, we have keyed some o 
the more important features: 

1. History of year’s pay rates 

2. Identification by payro 
number, Civil Service classification 
cost by function, and establish 
position number. 

3. Sick leave allowed (accumu 
lated) and used; annual leave a! 
This 


forward each month, showing at 


lowed and used. is carrie 
glance what credits an employ 


can draw against without losin; 
pay. 

4. The attendance record, wil 
space to record data for each da 
both in regular schedule and ove: 
time. 

5. Payroll data, shown in cor 
stants, with changes recorded 
they occur. Overtime is entered 
ink of a different color to aid 
adding columns. 

6. Pertinent data as caption 
is recorded on this visible margin. 


“Step increases” are semiannuil 


salary increases. 





(Continued from page 135) 


frequent use of the films. In less 
than a minute after checking the 
code list, it is possible to view the 
record on the projector. This com- 
pares favorably with the time re- 
quired to find the former ledgers 
and check the account ; however, it 
is only a small fraction of the 
time previously required to look 
up sales slips as they had been 
stored under the old system. 

In speaking of the cost of micro- 
filming, D. A. Ploesser of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 
recently said: “We have found our 
costs to vary from .3 of a mill to 
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Microfilming Saves Space and Time 


33 mills according to the size of 
the document. The average over- 
all cost has been 16 mills per docu- 
ment. In stating this cost we have 
used only the cost of film, rental 
of machines and labor. In 214 
vears, with the use of 2 commer- 


cial machines, we have photo- 
graphed 15,000,000 documents. 


These have ranged in size from 
214 by 6 to 14 by 17 inches. With 
a 21-inch document, there is one 
model which can photograph 8,350 
documents on a 100-foot roll of 
film. With a document 15 inches 


in length on the same model, you 






















will have a capacity for 1,800 pic- 
tures. A chart is available which 
shows the capacity of the various 
sized documents for each 100-foot 
roll of film. 

As a microfilming program <(ec- 
velops, a number of various rec- 
ords can be considered for record- 
ing. Recently the chemical labora- 
tory of the Timken company ‘e- 
quested that its heat analysis 
records be microfilmed. This «ie- 
partment had kept these records 
for more than 20 years. Microfilin- 
ing eliminated the necessity ‘or 
buying additional filing cabine's. 
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One of the several modern offices recently furnished for the Steuart Oxygen Company, San Francisco, by the Rucker-Fuller 
Company, San Francisco. Simplicity of treatment, furniture, walls, windows, all combine to create a rich, modern effect 





Selling Will Be Tough! 


ARNING sales executives of 


the time, which he thinks may 
come sooner than anticipated, 
when selling will again be a tough 
job, W. A. Matheson, manager, 
Williams Oil-O-Matic division, 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
said: 

“Personally I know a man who 
las placed his order for an oil 
burner with five different dealers. 
That man does not intend to buy 
five oil burners. One of those good 
old American privileges is that of 
canceling an order. The gentle- 
man in question will cancel four.” 


March 1946 


Speaking before the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club recently, 
Mr. Matheson said that he would 
very much like to feel he had dis- 
covered the only man in America 
who has ordered five times what 
he intends to buy, “But something 
tells me there are others—count- 
less others,” continued Mr. Math- 
eson. “Discount those orders on 
your books, Mr. Planner. What 
you are feasting your eyes on may 
turn out to be only a mirage. Full 
speed ahead with your plans—sell- 
ing plans. Because, you see the 
‘passionate’ purchaser is not only 


passionate, he is promiscuous as 
well. 

“We are operating today under 
an economy of scarcity—a scarci- 
ty built up through more than 
414, years of limited production. 
We are operating at a time when 
the purchaser is bidding—and 
bidding high—for what we have 
to sell. We are operating at a 
time when selling is at its lowest 
premium. In the face of all these, 
we are planning for a time when 
selling will become the toughest, 
hardest assignment that can be 


given a man.” 

















Will Higher Prices Bring a Crash? 


(Continued from page 9) 


coupled with the overall story the 
news that they were doing it struck 
a vital nerve in business. 

Then on September 22, 1920, 
Mr. Henry Ford, that well-known 
gentleman of Detroit, released a 
bomb. He reduced prices, despite 
the fact that he had unfilled orders 
for more than 100,000 cars. Ford 
prices were reduced as follows: 


Stripped Chassis ......... $550 to $395 
Touring Cares................. 577 to 440 
SEN, scnaicibhnnbadaiiniinceil 850 to 775 
Truck Chassis ............... 850 to 745 


The Ford price reduction gen- 
erally appeared on front pages. It 
was big news. The following day 
several other motor car manufac- 
turers released statements, assert- 
ing that they had no intention of 
reducing prices. “Mr. Ford occu- 
pies a field all to himself, and no 
other cuts are coming.” A news- 
paper said that Mr. Ford was “in 
splendid isolation.” 

But consumers apparently did 
not believe the other statements 
which came out of Detroit. In a 
Franklin 


prices were cut. Then the ava- 


few days automobile 
lanche began to slide. Jordan, 
Overland and Paige automobiles 
suffered a price cut. Kissel cars 
offered a $600 reduction per car. 
Federal truck prices were cut, and 
in large-space newspaper adver- 
tisements the following price cuts 
were heralded: 

14 ton trucks.....$2,420 to $2,290 
2 ton trucks...... 3,140 to 2,950 
314 ton trucks... 4,150 to 3,750 
5 ton trucks... 5,075 to 4,475 


While these cuts were being an- 
nounced, an automobile associa- 
tion declared there was no excuse 
for the price cuts. Bankers rushed 
into print to announce that all 
danger of a panic had passed. But 
the price cuts continued. On Sep- 
tember 24, just 2 days after the 
Ford announcement, the Chicago 
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Tribune appeared with an 8-col- 
umn line across the top of the 
front page, “Slash in Prices Goes 
On.” 

And that was putting it mildly. 
Julius Rosenwald, then president 
of Sears Roebuck, gave out an in- 
terview announcing general price 
cuts on mail-order goods of as 
much as 30 per cent. Sears, Wards 
and Butler Brothers were unani- 
mous in announcing price cuts up 
to 30 per cent. Mr. Rosenwald 
said that, “Foulards, silk linings, 
taffetas which sold a month ago at 
$3.50 to $4 a yard are now $2.50 
a yard. Dresses which sold a month 
ago at $75 to $80 are now selling 
at $50 to $60. Furniture prices 
are down 25 per cent.” 

On the same day, newspapers 
said steel prices were weak, and 
cotton was off 100 points. On 
September 25 Marshall Field & 
Company cut wholesale gingham 
prices 30 per cent. Flour was down 
35 cents a barrel; woolens dropped 
15 to 30 per cent ; and wheat broke 
1114 to 12 cents a bushel. 

On September 25 more front 
page headlines announced more 
price cuts. Lumber prices dropped 
16 to 35 per cent. Ford tires, 
which had sold in August for 
$18.10, dropped to $13.45; sheet- 
ing fell from 27 to 15 cents; 
perecale from 40 to 19 cents; and 
ginghams from 39 to 23 cents. 

On October 4 White Motors 
bought large space to explain that 
it had never charged wartime 
prices, therefore its trucks would 
not be reduced in price. But Moon 
Motor cars announced cuts of 
$400 to $465 and Diamond T 
trucks announced the following 
schedule of price changes: 


$2,800 to $2,450 


3,100 to 2,715 
3,485 to 2,835 
5,900 to 4,800 


Chandler car prices were cut 
















$150; Studebaker cuts ranged 
from $125 to $200 per car; by 
November sugar prices had 
dropped to 1214 cents from the 
high of 31 cents. Manufacturers 
at Utica announced reductions of 
30 to 40 per cent in sheetings, and 
the giant Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company in New England 
came across with a straight 33 1/3 
per cent cut in cotton goods. In- 
diana steel mills laid off 2,500 men. 

Bankruptcies increased; wages 
were cut, mills and factories shut 
down. Corn fell 32 cents a bushel 
in less than a week and the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicl 
said, commenting on business af 
fairs in its November 20 issue. 
there were “violent declines, fa: 
from orderly.” By Christmas this 
same journal announced _ that 
“Christmas will be shrouded in 
gloom.” 

There is no need to go on wit! 
the gloomy recital of what hap 
pened in the later half of 1920 
The times were grim and frighten 
ing. Many businessmen who are i 
high authority today were boys i) 
their teens then, or young men i! 
their twenties, too immature t: 
have paid much attention to th: 
violent reaction to inflation whicl: 
occurred in 1920. Some companies 
were many years recovering fron 
the losses incurred. Armour & 
Company is said to have lost a mil 
lion dollars a day for 100 days: 
the personal fortunes of man\ 
families were swept away in an 
effort to save businesses. 

What happened to the stock 
market is too painful to mention 
War inflated wages and salarics 
were slashed brutally. 

It is now 10 months after the 
close of the war in Europe; 
months after the end of the Pacific 
war. When the lightning struck in 
1920 it was 1 year and 10 montis 
after the close of World War 
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Are we approaching a similer 














period now? Are we getting along 
toward the period when the pub- 
ic will revolt and refuse to pay 
‘igh prices? Or do we have 2 or 3 
nore years of high prices? And 
ven if we do have 2 or 3 years 
,ore—do we want prices to reach 
he point where nothing but 30 
ind 40 per cent slashes at one 
swoop will correct conditions ? 

Is OPA’s attempt to hold the 
ine worthy of support, even 
hough it does harm certain com-| 
anies, hold up production at| 
imes, and harass business almost | 
yond endurance at other times? | 

Is there no alternative between | 
he violent reactions, similar to| 
hat which occurred in 1920, and} 
some sort of price control? Is 
here no way to raise prices 
lightly, enough to cushion the} 
shock of higher wages, higher | 


‘osts, but hold prices down to the 


| 
| 


int where inflation will not re-| 
sult in frantic deflation a matter | 
1f a few months later? 

The property owner who com- 
plains that wages, maintenance 
ind other costs are high, may 
overlook that his properties are 
100 per cent occupied, when they 
were once only 70 per cent occu- 
pied. The retailer who complains 
that costs have gone up must re- 
member the big increase in volume 
he now enjoys. The manufacturer 
whose wage payments are at an 
all-time peak must remember that 
he has not an idle machine in his 
plant, where it was 30, 40 or even 
30 per cent idle in 1938. The hotel 
owner complaining and petitioning 
for higher rates ought not to for- 
get the days of 40 per cent occu- 
pancy, as compared with today’s 
95 to 97 per cent occupancy. 

Prices are a paramount prob- 
lem today, and nothing less than 
the best judgment of business 
‘verywhere can prevent a catas- 
trophe. If sound judgment pre- 
ails, if business charges no more 


or its goods and services than is| @\.3 


tbsolutely necessary, there is a 
chance, perhaps only an outside | 
chance, that we can escape the dis-| 


i 





[he postage meter makes the adhesive stamp obsolete, 
and does away with stamp sticking The meter prints 
any value of postage needed, for any kind of mail, directly 
on the envelope, . . . and seals the envelope at the same time 
Prints metered postage on tape for parcel post, too 
Quick, convenient, effort-saving The meter holds any 
amount of postage desired, always has the right stamp value 
available, does its own accounting —and keeps postage 
safe from theft or loss Metered Mail, postmarked when 
printed, skips canceling and postmarking in the postolfice, 
gets on its way without routine handling Postage meters 
are standard equipment in thousands of modern offices 

There’s a model for every business, large and small 


for your particular needs. Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 


office. Or write for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Prrney-Bowes, INnc., 2102 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


ister that overtook business in 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 


1920. 


Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 
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How to Improve Teamwork 


(Continued from page 11) 


There also seems to be a ques- 
tion in the minds of a number of 
people as to the subject matter of 
policies, and in subsequent para- 
graphs some important phases 
which should be covered by writ- 
ten policies will be mentioned. How- 
ever, the first policy adopted must 
be to the effect that every general 
rule laid down, with the intention 
of affording managerial and super- 
visory forces with a principle upon 
which they are to base future de- 
cisions, will be written out and 
published for the guidance of those 
whose duties call upon them to 
consider matters covered by the 
rule, principle, or policy. With this 
policy fixed, the next important 
subject is personnel and its or- 
ganization. 

The people to whom most of the 
policies are addressed are the or- 
ganization, and if it is planned 
that a friendly cooperative group 
will be formed, all employing offi- 
cers must be furnished with a writ- 
ten guide. 

The development of such an 
organization requires the estab- 
lishment of a number of personnel 


policies—basic rules covering hir- 
wage 


ing, training, promotion, 
scales, safety and other important 
subjects which top management 
have the effect of 
bringing into being an _ efficient 
and relatively satisfied work force. 

Such policies must be based on 
the facts developed through study 


expects will 


and practical experience. 

With the laws established which 
are to govern the personnel of the 
organization, the next major 
group of policies should cover all 
phases of production, including 
purchasing, competitive buying, 
storage and handling of materials, 
the place of the industrial en- 
gineer in the organization, ete. 

The marketing policies are the 
next important group which must 
be established. Relationship with 
dealers and competitors, and the 


pricing of the articles to be sold, 
are among the sales policies which 
must be established after giving 
consideration to the facts. 

The financial 
business must also be covered by 
established rules. Such questions 


aspects of the 


as what property and goods shall, 
or shall not, be insured; how de- 
linquent accounts shall be handled ; 
whether or not discounts shall be 
taken; and whether sales shall be 
made for cash, are among the im- 
portant financial subjects which 
must be studied and for which 
rules must be laid down. Of course, 
the important matter of working 
capital must not be overlooked. 
With the rules well established 
to govern those concerned with 
personnel, production, marketing, 
and finances, the next body of 
policies or principles to be estab- 
lished relate to 
control of those functions. The 
control of costs and the reduction 


the managerial 


of costs should underlie the intent 
and purpose of such policies. The 
aim of these rules should be to ob- 
tain “Management by Exception.” 

It would not do, in such a con- 
sideration of 
overlook the necessity for policies 
which state the responsibility and 
authority of each member of the 
Until top 
management says so, how can it 
be expected that supervisors will 
know the outside limits of their 
area of operation? 

Neither can we overlook the im- 


basic policies, to 


management group. 


portance of company policies with 
respect to public relations. If it is 
intended that all announcements 
from the company shall come from 
one controlled source, why make 
it possible for some uninitiated 
individual to go counter to the 
unwritten law by failing to an- 
nounce the policy with respect to 
public relations? 

Without such an orderly ar- 
rangement of the “Laws of the 
member of the 


Business,” each 


management group must do the 
best he can, using his own ex- 
perience and knowledge as _ his 
guide. When top management per- 
mits such a condition to exist, is 
it any wonder there is a constant 
conflict between what happens and 
what they think should have hap 
pened? The only reason this fail- 
ure to supply general working 
principles doesn’t lead to chaos is 
the fact that most businesses are 
highly centralized and those of 
higher authority are on the job 
This 


however, in top managers handling 


for consultation. results, 
all unusual matters until a gen- 
eral understanding is had by the 
present supervisors. 

We can probably agree that it 
would improve the operating effi- 
ciency of any company to write 
its constitution and include a 
method for modifying those laws 
as time and progress revealed th« 
desirability for doing so. We hesi- 
tate to do just that for only one 
or two reasons—it is either too 
much of an effort to think the 
thing through, or it is felt that 
mistakes might be made in its 
writing. The work involved cannot 
be avoided but mistakes can b 
corrected as quickly as it is found 
that an existing law is creating a 
condition prejudicial to the well 
being of the company. 

The question—How to 
this framework of laws?—prob- 
ably has many answers, but one 
surely is: Set up a committee com- 


build 


posed of representatives of the 
several major departments—sales, 
production, accounting, auditing. 
treasury, public relations, person- 
nel, etc.—for the purpose of, first. 
disclosing the areas to be covered 
by policies, and second, to write 
out suggested policies for each 
area. With the groundwork laid. 
should find it 
relatively simple to adjust and 
modify the rules according to its 
best judgment and all relevant 
facts, and then to publish them for 


top management 


the guidance of all concerned. 
Even after the basic laws have 

been issued, it is important that 

top management appreciate that 
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the mere writing out of policies 
and the issuance thereof to those 
who are to be guided by those rules 
of action, do not assure uniform 
compliance. There seems to be only 
one satisfactory way for obtaining 
that compliance. That is, through 
the medium of an internal audit of 
the interpretations placed upon 
written policies. 

Initially, policy writers should 
strive for uniform interpretation 
through careful wording of the 
policies. This necessarily requires 
these writers to be familiar not 
only with the real meaning of 
words, but the connotations such 
words have in the minds of the 
ones addressed. However, regard- 
less of the painstaking effort of 
the policy writers, the internal 
wuditor will still find it necessary 
to set straight that member of 
management who, upon reading 
the policy, says to himself, “They 
can’t mean ‘that’—they must 
mean ‘this.?” Such members of 
management are aided by discus- 
sion with the internal auditor and 
by obtaining from that staff officer 
a word-of-mouth assurance that 
what was written out was intended 
to be made effective just exactly 
is it was stated. The work of the 
internal auditor, with respect to 
auditing the effectiveness of poli- 
cies as announced, is part of the 
control program which should be 
established by top management to 
insure that the company’s activi- 
ties will prove to be successful. 

Instruction letters and circulars 
must not be confused with policies. 
Company policies are the basic 
rules or fundamental laws intended 
to allow freedom for action within 
the framework of the policy. In- 
struction circulars and letters are 
regulations issued for the purpose 
of interpreting such laws or rules, 
or for the purpose of specifying 
methods of procedure. Regulations 
ure the “how” rules for those con- 
ducting a part of the business 
vithin the bounds of a particular 
olicy. The best set of policies 
ver written will not guarantee the 
successful operation of a business, 
ut they will help. 
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Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E3, W. Orange, N. J.* 








Every minute counts. Your desk is piled with correspond- 
ence — your calendar is filled with appointments. You 
want to dictate now. Go ahead! Waste no minutes wait- 
ing for a secretary—the “‘mike”’ is ready whenever you are. 


Freed from her notebook, your secretary gets more done, 
too. She gains time for more important work—doubles 
her worth to you and to herself. 
7 7 7 

One man business or far flung corporation, the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER is the modern executive's right arm. It takes down 
his ideas; speeds his letters, orders, memos; streamlines his day — 
even records his phone calls or interviews! Let us tell you exactly 
what VOICEWRITING can do for your business. No obligation— 
just tear out and mail the coupon today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 
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Before we revise the ar- 


rangement of machines and 
equipment in a plant, the 
flow of work might look like 
the above ‘‘doodle” pattern. 
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Afftr we improve the lay- 





out, the work follows an order- 
ly route such as shown above. 


Long experience in planning 
efficient factory layouts enables 
Business Research engineers to 
give helpful counsel on methods 
of improving the flow of work 
through your plant. Take ad- 
vantage of their services to in- 
crease production, save space 
for future expansion, reduce 
overhead, minimize invento- 
ries of work-in-process, and 
increase inventory turnover. 
Write for details regarding our 
plant layout analysis methods. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
lole} a Tele ware), | 
Established 1920 





79 WEST MONROE STREET | 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Color Schemes Aid Office Workers 


(Continued from page 21) 


brightness-contrast constant; (2) 
complementing the lighting system 
already installed in the office so 
maximum efficiency is fully real- 
ized. Using the investigations by 
these two eminent lighting en- 
gineers as a starting point, color 
technicians of one leading paint 
manufacturer devised, after. still 
further research and experimenta- 
tion, certain key formulas for 
paints that control light reflections 
within accurate limits. 

These optonic colors for paint- 
ing both machines and walls are 
formulated in a variety of reflect- 
ing factors to take full advantage 
of any lighting conditions likely to 
be encountered. There are 5 basic 
colors: Blue, green, tan, coral, 
gray. Each of them is available in 
5 different shades of varying light 
reflection carefully selected in ac- 
cordance with the Ostwald System 
and the Weber-Fechner Law of 
visual intensities, so that any one 
of the 25 is in perfect harmony 
with the others. 

Insofar as light reflection char- 
acteristics are concerned, color op- 
tonics aims to keep the brightness 
of both working area and _ back- 
ground relative! y constant. In that 
way eye fatigue traceable to ex- 
cessive brightness-contrast is min- 
imized. Paints are designed to 
complement lighting by fortifying 
the colors in which the light is de- 
ficient and softening the excessive 
ones. 

Wherever a decorative scheme 
based on color optonic principles 
has been followed to the letter, ex- 
perience of many offices indicates 
the system provides certain definite 
benefits through its ability to 
lessen cye fatigue by relieving 
color monotony and controlling 
light reflection. First and foremost 
is stepping up employee efficiency. 

The effect of bringing illumina- 
tion up to a proper level upon 
office productivity is a familiar 


story. The color optonics proces 
goes one step further. It provid 
color balance for that light, an 
tends to remove color monotony, 
often a source of eye fatigu 
Well-planned utilization of colo 
is cheerful and stimulating. Thi 
effect, combined with the fact tha 
management has made an effort t 
improve working conditions, cai 
not help but exert a wholesome in 
fluence on worker’s attitude. 
Indicative of the results tha 
can be achieved in creating a chee. 
ful, stimulating, attractive en 
vironment for office worker 
through scientific employment o 
color is the experience of Shell Oi 
Company, Inc., in renovating it 
Detroit 
offices. 


acoustical treatment, a carefull 


marketing headquarters 
Along with an _ effectiv 


planned layout that provides ever 
employee with natural light an 
cross-ventilation, and modern dec 
orative accessories, color has mac 
this office suite the “last word” i: 
office styling from the standpoints 
of efficiency, comfort and attrac 
tiveness. 

Office walls are of gypsum block 
and plaster, with glass block se« 
tions strategically placed to allow 
natural light wherever require 
and to eliminate design monoton) 
To give personnel a cool, restfu 
atmospheric effect with back 
grounds that contribute to ey 
comfort, side walls are painted 1 
pastel shades of blue, green an 
tan. In the selection and placemen 
of these colors, the color qualit) 
of both normal daylight and art 
ficial light was carefully consid 
ered. Ivory paint was used b 
tween the picture molding and t! 
ivory finished acoustical ceiling | 
help maintain illumination at 
high point. Many colors have be« 
used, but so well are they blend 
and shaded that an over-all effec 
of cheerfulness and brightness ha 
been achieved for the entire area 
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Equipment such as steel desks, 
chairs and filing cabinets have 
been painted gray to harmonize 
with the color schemes of the in- 
terior. Various pastel shades were 
employed in the painting of all pri- 
vate offices according to individual 
preferences and also for the sake 
of variety. 
and welcome permeates the attrac- 


A feeling of warmth 


tively decorated reception room. 
On the walls are framed pictures 
of the original art work used 
Shell Oil’s national advertising 
program. 

After inspecting this suite of 
offices, one visitor remarked, “Few 
homes are more pleasantly deco- 
rated or are more comfortable 
than this office.” 

In summing up, it may well be 
concluded that this paint-styling 
technique stimulates savings. It 
gives office managers a thoroughly 
tried-and-tested tool for increas- 
ing efficiency, lowering costs and 
effecting other related advantages. 
All of which make this new “color 
ideology” a subject well worth 
looking into, particularly in these 
days when accuracy and produc- 
tivity in the office are more vital 
than ever. 

To provide personal assistance 
to office managers in getting the 
fullest benefits of color optonics, 
specially trained color engineers 
offer their services and specialized 
knowledge without obligation. 
These industrial painting special- 
ists survey an entire office from 
top to bottom or work from blue- 
prints for new construction. From 
the data thus collected and col- 
lated at firsthand, they can offer 
practical, detailed recommenda- 
tions, individually tailored to fit 





TO OFFICE 
FROM OFFICE 


A PRODUCTION LIN 


Too! 


NDER today’s competitive condi- 

tions, smooth, continuous flow of 
mail to and from your office is essential. 
Commercial Controls, through its plan- 
ning service and USPM mailroom 
equipment, can put your mailroom on 
a production-line — basis 
waste — speeding up every mailing 
operation. 

Use of USPM Mailroom Systems and 
Machines is important. Equally impor- 
tant is scientific planning of the mail- 
room itself so that all mail is handled 
quickly and smoothly. 

Every USPM specialist is trained to 
solve mailroom problems—to provide 
complete mailroom service. If you want 
more production in your mailroom, the 
one nearest you will gladly give you 
the benefit of his long and varied 
experience. 


HERE ARE THE BASIC USPM UNITS YOU NEED: 


SORTING RACKS 


] LETTER OPENER— 
AND TABLES —es- 


opens up to 400 let- 


ters per minute. Gives 
thin, uniform trim. Is 
motor-driven. 


LETTER SCALE— 

computes exact pos- 
tage instantly and ac- 
curately. Two capaci- 
ties: 20 ounces and 3 
pounds, 


sential for fast and easy 
distribution of incom- 
ing mail. 


4 PARCEL POST SCALE 
—automatically 
weighs and indicatesex- 
act postage on any 
package up to70 pounds 
to any domestic zone. 


METERED MAIL MACHINE—imprints postage, 
postmarks, seals, counts and stacks in one auto- 
matic operation. Prints on tape for parcel post. 


iny office or suite of offices. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE. If you would like more 
complete information concerning USPM 
mailroom systems, machines and service, 
simply write Dept. AB-36. 





Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter 
Openers . . . Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . 
Mailroom Equipment . . . Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph 
Systems ... All units now in production. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


A limited supply of reprints of 
“Checklist for Your Paper 
Work,’’ by Robert K. Stone, and 
‘How to Get Along with the 
Boss,’’ by John Garth, are now 


Sting nh MMERCIAL 
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Heder. WEVVGE Zesezenent 


How accurate and how valuable the decisions of top management are depend to 
a great extent upon the accuracy, the speed and the analysis of the reports and 
figures submitted to top management by the office manager. But the office man- 
ager cannot create these figures out of thin air, neither can he prepare them with 
sufficient speed without proper tools and modern equipment to speed preparation 





DMUND BRENNAN, chief of 

Cook County’s central clerical 
department, reports to the County 
Board that virtually all the book- 
keeping and other machines in his 
charge are worn out and obsolete. 
He asks for an appropriation of 
$300,000 for replacements of ob- 
solete machines. Many other coun- 
ties, cities and other government 
units are working with equally ob- 
solete machines, if reports are 
correct. Business as well as gov- 
ernment awaits only full produe- 
tion and prompt delivery of office 
machines before entering the 
greatest buying period in business 
history. Office executives who do 
not have budgets for replace- 
ment of worn out machines ought 
to get them as early as possible as 
there is no sign of any speeding 
up of deliveries at the present 
time. Machines ordered today may 
not be delivered until 6 months 


later. 


* 
H°’ TO CUT COSTS is often 


i disputed question. In Jan- 


uary we quoted Roy S. Mason, of 
Fuller Brush Company, who said 
it was silly to try to measure the 
length of pencil stubs, to require 
inspection of carbon paper, before 
discarding, and other similar pet- 
ty economies. Now comes Miss A. 
Paula Schaedel, office manager of 
Multi-Products Tool Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, who says: 
“T have always maintained that if 
a close enough check is made on 
the small, so-called ‘penny’ items, 
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the larger, more costly items will 
adjust themselves. I find that office 
supplies, distributed with no ap- 
parent supervision, soon become 
very costly. Buying the very best 
quality supplies is far cheaper in 
the long run but keeping one’s eye 
on them is also a contributing fac- 
tor to running an office efficiently.” 


To which we say “Amen.” 


* 
EN-DOLLAR WEEKLY  in- 


creases for white-collar workers 
will be the main collective-bargain- 
ing aim of the United Office and 
Professional Workers of America 
(CIO) in 
This group claims to represent 
60,000. Other goals are to be $30 
weekly minimum for 35 hours of 
work for any clerical job; a $50 


coming negotiations. 


weekly minimum for all profes- 
sional, technical and _ specialized 
jobs; weekly instead of monthly 
pay; guaranteed annual wages in 
scasonal industries, and equal pay 
for equal work, without discrim- 


inating against women. 


* 
_ ER IMPROVEMENT 
programs fostered by Hower 
Letter Improvement Service have 
been successful in many offices. 
Here is an idea from them which 
we are passing along. O. L. Doud, 
treasurer, Silver Fleet Motor Ex- 
press, Inc., Louisville, pencils sug- 
gestions and corrections on car- 
bon papers, files them with a 6- 
month call-up date. Then, about 
checks the 


6 months later, he 


copies with current correspondenc 
to determine whether the sugges 
tions have been followed. 


* 
FFICE MANAGERS may lx 


interested in the new Ever 
sharp pen to be in the hands ot} 
dealers next month. It is said t 
be the world’s smoothest writing 
pen. Ink, or writing substance. 
comes in cartridges. One cartridg: 
lasts from 6 months to 3 years 
without refilling, and the cartridg 
change may be made in 15 seconds 
From 6 to 8 carbon copies may }: 
made at one writing with this pen 
The pen cannot leak at any alti 
tude and it is impossible even t¢ 
shake the ink out. Different colors 
are available—only a_ cartridg 
change is necessary. It rolls th: 
ink on dry, and is self-blotting. 


* 


YPING AND CORRESPOND 

ENCE departments are being 
reorganized after the suggestions 
which appeared in the report i) 
our January issue. One subscrib 
writes to say that he has con 
pletely reequipped his typing d 
partment, reorganized it, and is 
following the report’s suggestions 
about training beginners. And » 
recently learned of an Army un 
which is training typists to use tl 
simplified keyboard, having «dc- 
cided to do this after reading a 
ancient issue of AMERICAN Bus 
NEss which carried a report « 
Dvorak’s simplified keyboard. 
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MOKING IN OFFICES, long 

banned in many places, is being 
more widely permitted, we believe. 
It is to be noted that one of the 
concessions offered General Mo- 
tors employees is certain smoking 
privileges while at work. We have 
uways thought, where no special 
tire hazard exists, that it is cheap- 
r to permit smoking during office 
wurs than to rule against it and 
ave people running off to hide 
vhile they sneaked a few puffs on 
. “gasper.” But one man says, 
“Smoking at work costs my com- 
many a fortune each year.” 


* 


NDERWOOD CORPORA- 

TION’S film featuring George 
L. Hossfield, ten-time winner of 
vorld’s championship typing con- 
ests, described in another section 
of this issue, is an excellent train- 
ng film. It is a 16mm. motion pic- 
ture with sound. If you have the 
proper projector for this film we 
suggest contact with the Under- 
wood branch in your community 
with a view toward borrowing the 
film for exhibition to your typists. 
Many typing tips and short cuts 
are illustrated and described. 


* 
N HIS OAKLAND, California, 


headquarters, Henry J. Kaiser 
has introduced what he calls a 
“Special Services Department.” 
This department organizes and 
maintains all of those detailed but 
vital services which ordinarily steal 
precious minutes from the time of 
office managers or other overbur- 
dened executives. Messenger, mail, 
duplicating, automobile, changes 
in location of offices, telephone, 
building maintenance and repair, 
acquisition of new office space 
these and a host of other services 
fall within the province of this de- 
partment. Although the company’s 
office manager is responsible for 
the efficient operation of the de- 
partment, he is provided with the 
issistance of a capable junior 
executive who actually handles the 
service details, leaving the office 
manager free for other work. 
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FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 


At ease and completely relaxed, he talks his daily work away. 
His decisions, instructions, plans and ideas are spoken in a 
natural, conversational voice to a small microphone on his desk. 

That microphone is his Control Center for Executive Action. 
It is the heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, and it speeds 
the flow of work throughout his entire organization. This magic 
microphone even records his important over-the-desk conver- 
sations. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation frees him from dependence 
upon his secretary; frees her from notetaking and thus enables 
her to protect him from interruptions and to do other important 
work. It doubles their ability to get things done. 

Why not learn how this modern business method can help 
you? Consult your local phone book, or write for descriptive 
literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. P-3, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone 
Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


CA, 6 
DICTAPHONE O4 C2000 Litton 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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SURE CURE 


There’s nothing like facts and figures to 
cure the headaches in operating a business 
today. 


Buried in your own sales and manufactur- 
ing records are many of the answers you 
need right now to control your business 
and plan for tomorrow’s profits. With the 
scarcity of help and equipment, this fact 
and figure-finding job becomes a real head- 
ache today. 


Our complete tabulating, calculating and 
market research services are geared to 
analyze your current records and help you 
translate them into more profitable opera- 
tion of your business. STATISTICAL 
Tabulating Company has the trained per- 
sonnel, facilities and experience to meet 
your requirements, no matter how compli- 
cated. In fact, we operate the largest inde- 
pendent punched-card tabulating service in 
the middle west. 


It will pay you to get the complete details 
on our complete tabulating and calculating 
service. Phone HARrison 2700 today. 


ACCURATE 


SALES ANALYSIS 
COST ANALYSIS 
PAYROLL DISTRIBUTION 
LABOR DISTRIBUTION 
INVENTORIES 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 
INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
PERSONNEL STATISTICS 
ACCOUNTING ANALYSIS 
MARKET RESEARCH 


ECONOMICAL 


STSTISTioat 
TABULATING COMPANY 


53 West Jackson Boulevard., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone: HARrison 2700 


A Complete Service for finding 
FACTS and FIGURES 


(Continued from page 30) 


their abilities. We try to select 
only those we feel reasonably sure 
will be happy and proficient in the 
watchmaking trade. Selections are 
made on the basis of an applicant’s 
past work record, physical charac- 
teristics, interests, his capability 
and adaptability. Aptitude tests 
are given, with particular atten- 
tion to mechanical ability and 
finger dexterity.” 

If the tests and information 
gleaned through interviews prove 
satisfactory to the board, the ap- 
plication is approved and the stu- 
dent enrolled. The course consists 
of 44 lessons, covering the funda- 
mentals of watchmaking. The stu- 
dent is first made familiar with the 
tools of the trade; then he is 
taught the parts of a watch and 
how to take a watch apart and put 
it together again. Afterward he 
tries it himself and repeats the 
process numberless times until he 
is thoroughly familiar with it. 
Next there is instruction in the 
functions of the various parts, 
how to repair them, and other 
technical information needed to 
become proficient. After this basic 
training has been assimilated, stu- 
dents are taught how to operate 
lathes and other implements of the 
trade. There is no set time in which 
to complete the course, but the 
average time is 8 months, after 


Business Aids Social Service School 


which students are ready to tak 
a job under the supervision of a: 
experienced watchmaker. 

“We do not pretend to turn ou 
expert watchmakers,” Directo 
Goldstein explains. “Our object is 
to give students the basic training 
needed so they can get into tl. 
trade as apprentices, earn mone, 
and eventually become experts.” 

Two of the moving spirits of th 
school are the executive director. 
Dr. Walter Lurie, a psychologis' 
who devotes considerable time t» 
interviewing prospective student: 
and evaluating the tests given, ani 
Hyman Wein, president of th 
Clinton Watch Company. Mi: 
Wein is also president of the Jew 
elry Training Service and a men 
ber of the vocational service board 
They were active in establishing 
the school and to them goes muc)i 
of the credit for its successful 
operation. Associated with them 
are a number of businessmen 
prominent in the jewelry trade who 
lend their aid as advisors and also 
contribute funds to keep the schoo! 
in operation, as the small tuition 
fee charged pays only about half 
the cost. 

Since it was established, the 
school has turned out more than 
50 watchmakers who have found 
a ready market for their services 
in the jewelry and other fields 








Readers Report on 


HE editors of American Bust- 

NEss recently checked all sub- 
scribers in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey concerning their plans 
for installing new equipment. 

Answers were received from 52.3 
per cent of all subscribers in these 
three states. Of those answering, 
35.2 per cent plan to buy inter- 
communicating equipment, 19.4 
plan to install air conditioning, 


Purchases Planned 


14.4 per cent intend to purchase 
photocopy equipment. 

In the report, 11.7 per cent plan 
to erect private office buildings: 
49.6 per cent now own and operate 
their own private office buildings. 

The returns were divided by size 
of company into four groups: 
Those employing less than 100, 
more than 100, more than 200, 
more than 500. 
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Often it is not the big changes and developments in a business that make it great, 
but the constant and steady performance of good work in every department and 
phase of the business. Here, in this department, we report on ideas which, while not 
‘earthshakers,’’ are sound, proved, business builders. It is widely read and checked 
by executives who pass along copies to assistants and managers for study and trial 
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Armstrong Cork Company continues presenting retailers of the nation new ideas 
for modernized stores. This is the twelfth design created by Armstrong in co- 
operation with merchandising experts and trade associations. This model home 
appliance store includes a demonstration kitchen and laundry as a sales feature 





1. Aldens Tells How to 
Pack and Ship 


IN A 68-page, 61,- by 81-inch booklet, 
Aldens Chicago Mail Order Company 
tells its sources of supply, how to pack 
and ship almost every conceivable type 
of merchandise handled by the company. 

Prepared by the Aldens traffic de- 
partment, the booklet tells specifically 
how to prepare bills of lading, how to 
deliver the merchandise to the railroads, 
how to mark it, route it for quickest de- 
livery. It is especially emphasized that 
the shipper should not change the rout- 
ing from the instructions which appear 
upon the company’s order without ex- 
press permission. 

The booklet illustrates standard types 
of wooden boxes, fiberboard, pulpboard, 
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corrugated boxes, tells how packages and 
shipments should be closed and sealed. 
There is a chapter on classification, an- 
other chapter on railway express ship- 
ments, and much other information tell- 
ing how to pack special items, such as 
merchandise subject to breakage or dam- 
age. The booklet ought to be helpful in 
reducing breakage, delays and damages 
in shipping. 


2. United Designs New 
Airbill to Save Time 


HANDLING of air freight shipments 
has been simplified by a new airbill re- 
cently designed by traffic officials of 
United Air Lines, Inc. 

The new airbill enables shipments to 
be placed on planes practically as soon 


as they arrive at the airport. Only the 
simple operation of rating the shipment 
and totaling the charges is necessary be- 
fore take-off, , 

Besides reducing clerical work to a 
minimum, the new airbill has these other 
advantages: 

1. Preparation of the customary freight 
bill at origin before departure is elim- 
inated. 

2. Shipments actually move on  ship- 
per’s own written instructions, eliminat- 
ing possibility of transcription errors. 

3. The consignor may assign his own 
number as the airbill number on which 
the shipment moves through to its des- 
tination, enabling the consignor to ad- 
vise the consignee immediately of the 
forwarding reference. 

+. Consignor’s accounting procedures 
are facilitated. 

5. The necessity of a formal freight 
bill on all cash collections is eliminated. 

6. The airbill form, designed for speedy 
handling, is a complete unit in_ itself 
through the use of one-time carbon snap- 
outs. 

The four-part airbill, prepared by the 
shipper, includes the original which is 
affixed to the shipment for the consignee. 
The second copy is sent by pilot pouch 
on the same flight to the destination air- 
port where it is available for preparing 
the shipment for delivery and serves as a 
delivery receipt. The third copy is kept 
at the point of origin, stamped with the 
flight number and at the end of the day 
is sent to United’s revenue accounting 
department as part of the complete re- 
port of the day’s business at that sta- 
tion. The fourth copy is retained by the 
shipper as evidence of the contract. 

One feature of the new airbill—that 
of letting the consignor furnish his own 
freight bill number—is a radical de- 
parture from established freight handling 
procedures. United Air Lines officials 
point out that the shipper’s name, date 
and freight bill number have always 
been necessary in identifying any ship- 
ment. Since the freight bill number is 
inseparable from the other two factors, 
they say there is nothing to prevent the 
consignor from using any number he 
chooses, such as the invoice number, the 
salesman’s number or the consignee’s 
own order number. 
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When - 
OVERLOADS come... 


needn't saddle your regular 
personnel with tiring over- 
time ... mor carry surplus 
personnel... nor sidetrack 


office routine ... 


you 


ee 4 





You can CALL us, and FLY your records tous... 
We'll FLY the completed work back to you. 


All over America... businessmen use 
WORKMAN SERVICE in Chicago. 
They think of us as their branch office 
when OVERLOADS come... and 
they send their peaks and Joads to us. 


These clients of ours keep lean, com- 
petent, efficient departments... they 
don’t carry costly surplus personnel 

. they don’t load OVERLOADS 
on smart shoulders already loaded. 


They Call WORKMAN ... use us as 
their branch office .. . for work that 


WORKMAN SERVICE inc. 


is over and above the normal ability 
and capacity of their own depart- 
ments . 


... use us for computation of modern 
inventories using today’s costs and 
values, for preparation of budgets, 
for compiling sales analyses by prod- 
ucts, departments, seasonal, by sales- 
men, by territories ... breaking down 
QUESTIONNAIRES, etc., etc. ... 
or TYPING. 


Phone, or write, that we may explain. 


CALCULATING - TYPING - TABULATING 


58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. RAN. 8250 


“<A oR unman 


SPEED UP- - 










DUPLICATING AND SYSTEMS WORK 
— GET CLEARER COPIES FASTER 


WITH THE 









REX-O-graph 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR AND 


SPECIAL SUPPLIES 


Now you can replace outworn inefficient office 
duplicating equipment with the fast, easy-to-oper- 
ate and accurate REX-O-Graph Fluid Type Duplicator. Used in 
combination with special REX-O-Graph Supplies — Carbon Paper, 
Spirit Master Paper, Duplicator Fluids, Correction Pencils and 


plates, Backing sheets. 


assures superior results without 
fuss or muss. 


There is a REX-O-graph dealer near you. 
He can promise fast delivery to take care of 
your needs now. See him, or write for his 
name. We'll send you illustrated literature. 


REX-0- 


3741 N. PALMER ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 


Fluid Duplicators and Supplies for 
Superior Results 







Inc. 


You get clearer, more brilliant copies of 
any duplicating work. REX-O-Graph’s 100% Roller Moistener 
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Illustrated — REX-O-graph Model FM 


with Quick-Change Master Guide. 
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3. Order Form Cuts 
Writing Costs 


SPOT carbon under the space allotte: 
for the address on advertising order 


sent out by Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


well-known New York advertising agen 
cy, and use of a duplicator to print ce 
tails of orders has speeded the work ‘ 
he order department. 

Where a number of orders carryin 
the same information, such as the nam 
of the advertiser, advertisement numbe: 
position, space, insertion date, and ma 
terials supplied, are to be sent out, 
master is prepared and all orders ru: 
off on a duplicator. Individual names ar: 
inserted in a space provided at the to; 
of the order blank. Spot carbon elin 
inates the necessity of inserting and di: 
assembling carbon sheets and copies. 


4. Asks Subscribers to 
Recommend Workers 


AMERICAN Medical Association, pul) 
lisher of Hygeia magazine, recently sen 
a letter to subscribers in the 
area asking them to recommend peop 
who might be interested in acceptin 
jobs as clerks, card and correspondenc 
filers, typists, stencil cutters, stenog 
raphers. The letter says, “Possibly som 
one in your family, or in a friend’s fam 
ily, would be interested in a_ full-tim 
position in the subscription departmer 
of Hygeia magazine.” 

The letter goes on to outline the term 
and advantages offered. Minimum sal 
ary, $25 per week, 40 hours a week, fre 
life insurance, hospitalization plans and 
vacations after a year’s employment, ar 
some of the items mentioned. The re 
cipient is furnished with the organiz: 
tion’s telephone number, the name of 
the man to call, and a_self-addresse« 
envelope is enclosed. 





5. Annual Report Shows 
Products and Markets 


ONE of the features of the annual re 
port of Minnesota Mining & Manufa 
turing Company is three double-page 
spreads, printed in two colors, showing 
assortments of the company’s major 
products, with pictures illustrating the 
important markets for these products. 
One page shows the various abrasive 
products made by the company; the op- 
posite page shows abrasive products be- 
ing used. Another spread is devoted to 
Scotch tape and its uses. 


6. Labor-Management 
Report on Suggestions 


IN A special insert, printed in two colors 
for the White Victory Reporter for 
March 1946, the company’s Labor-Man- 
agement Committee reports on the prox- 
ress of the company’s suggestion plan. 
Pictures of 10 award winners, with <e- 
scriptions of their suggestions, are i: 
cluded in the report. 
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So popular has this department become we are expanding it. As fast as new items, 


improvements, new models of old machines and equipment are introduced, we will 
give them space. Many readers check this department each month and find some 
system, machine or device for which they have a special need. Manufacturers of new 


products are invited to send glossy prints and descriptions of new items when ready 





Repeating Flash Bulb 
Soon Ready 


WABASH Corporation announces a 
new repeating flash bulb which can be 
used for several thousand individual 
flashes of brilliant daylight quality 
photographic illumination. The new flash 
bulb provides a light output of 12,000,000 
peak lumens in a flash the equivalent of 
1/5000th second—fifty times faster than 
the fastest flash bulb. it manufactures. 
Preliminary color tests indicate the 
color quality of the light is already cor- 
rected to approximate that of normal 
daylight so no filters are required for 
indoor use with daylight color film. The 
bulb was developed in the electronic 
laboratories of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; it is similar in appearance to 
1 projection lamp equipped with a three- 
pronged, porcelain base. Inside the bulb 
is a Xenon gas-filled coiled glass tubing 
running between two electrodes. Con- 
densers discharged through this coil pro- 
vide the illumination. This is the first of 
several bulbs of its type which Wabash 
will make available with its new Electro- 
flash units. The first three types of com- 
plete units will include a_ lightweight 
portable for press use, a small A. C. 
portable for general use, and a _ pro- 
fessional model for all studio and mul- 
tiple flash work. Portables are expected 
‘o be ready for delivery shortly after 
\pril 1. Further details may be obtained 
from the Photolamp Division, Wabash 
Corporation. 
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Handy Waste Receptacle 
Is Sanitary, Safe 


A COMPLETE new line of Bennett Bilt 
Waste Receptacles is being placed on 
the market by Bennett Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. These receptacles are an 
economical, healthful method to assure 
cleanliness and neatness. The larger 
sizes have full-size fabric bags for quick, 
easy removal of waste. The full-swing 
top permits unobstructed removing and 
replacing of the bag. The receptacles are 
made of heavy gauge steel, reinforced 
by rounded corners; the all-welded con- 
struction provides smooth, unobstructed 
exterior surface with nothing for cloth- 
ing to catch on to. Two independently 
hinged doors permit them both to be 
opened simultaneously. Heavy tension 
springs keep the doors permanently 
closed when not in use and eliminate 
the necessity of placing them on level 
floors. This feature also makes them fire- 
proof as well as sanitary. They come in 
six graduated sizes, in green or white. 

















Lightweight Truck for 
One-Hand Operation 


THE NEW hand truck (at left) offered 
by Yarceo Distributors is built for one- 
hand operation and may be used in close 
quarters. It stands straight when not 
in use. It is lightweight in construction, 
yet can carry up to a quarter ton. The 
truck has a double tubular frame, deep 
welded joints and high tensile steel bot- 
tom plate. Wheels are pressed steel type 
with floating steel ball lubrication; hard 
rubber treads are vulcanized to the 
V-shaped rim. The truck comes in colors. 


Rubber Guards Prevent 
Damage to Nylons 


THREE new Sunruco_ rubber office 
specialties (illustrated on next page), 
made by The Sun Rubber Company, 
guard against torn clothing, and prevent 
marring of desks, chairs and walls. The 
Sunruco Rubber Chair Protectors, avail- 
able for chair arms, edges and_ back, 
guard against marring of the chair and 
the desks and walls as well. Sunruco 
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Dear Mr. Stanford: 


I am strong for our suggestion sys- 
tem. It has richly rewarded us for all 
the time, effort and money we have 
put into it. 

Your company designed and installed 
our system for us, and has serviced it 
to our complete satisfaction. 

Yours sincerely, 
WAYNE JoHNsTON, President 
Illinois Central System 


What Makes a 
Suggestion System Work? 


. Make i 
Make i 
. Make i 
. Make i 
- Make i 











attractive. 

easy. 

exciting. 
complete. 

a cash incentive. 


eeee0ee 
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Suggestion Systems are not all alike. 
They vary according to lines of busi- 
ness as well as the manner in which a 
business is conducted. A Suggestion 
System in one company is seldom 
successful if transplanted to another 
organization. 


Industrial Equities has an impressive 
record of successful Suggestion Sys- 
tem installations. This partial list of 
clients indicates the diversity of busi- 
nesses we are serving: 


Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Kraft Cheese Company 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Pullman Company 

Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Teletype Corporation 

General Mills, Inc. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 

Pan American Worldwide Airways 
H. J. Heinz Company 

American Steel Foundries 
Celanese Corporation of America 


Complete unit on 
outright 
OWNERSHIP 
BASIS 


‘67° 


Prices in quanti- 
ties as low as 
$38.00 each com- 
plete unit. Write 
for copy of our 


new broadside. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUITIES, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Rubber Desk Guards placed at contact 
points of desks and other furniture pre- 
vent corner surfaces from becoming 
scuffed and splintered. They are made in 
angle and curved styles. The Sunruco 
Rubber Furniture Shoes protect fine 
floors, rugs and floor coverings against 
gouging, marring, spotting and skidding 
on marble or other smooth surfaces. 
They are manufactured in both round 
and square designs in eight sizes. 


Work-Flow Table Offers 
Utility and Comfort 


A NEW all-adjustable Work-Flow Tilt- 
Top Work table, shown below, has been 
developed by the Work-Flow Equipment 
Company. Sturdily and precisely built, 
the table makes increased efficiency pos- 
sible. Height of the table may be ad- 
justed from 2814 inches to 3814 inches; 
adjustment is controlled by a small crank 


at front of table. The top may be tilted 
from a level position to any angle up to 
20 degrees; it is removable to permit 
quick change from one operation to an 
other. The table is finished in dull green, 
a tested shade for relief of eyestrain. 


New, Easily Operated 
Fire Extinguisher 


A NEW carbon dioxide, hand fire ex 
tinguisher which meets the full approval! 
of fire underwriters, was announced by 
The B. F. Goodrich Company. The con 
tainer holds 4 pounds of carbon dioxide 
and comes with a carrying handle and 
control button designed for fast opera 
tion. It can be easily carried in one hand 
and the thumb of the carrying hand can 
operate the push button. A horn swivel 
quickly raises or lowers as needed. 
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Powerful Vapor Lamp 
For High Ceilings 


WESTINGHOUSE Lamp Division has 
leveloped “the most brilliant bulb for 
reneral commercial use,” a 1000-watt 
mercury vapor lamp whose powerful 
ellow-green light streams from a mer- 
ury vapor are. The air-cooled lamp pro- 
luces three times the light of an incan- 
descent lamp of the same wattage. It 
1as an are stream about the size of a 
cigaret and twice as long, enclosed in a 
sturdy quartz tube which, in turn, is en- 
closed by a hard glass exterior tube. 
Over-all size of the lamp is 14 inches 
long by 4 inches in diameter. It was de- 
signed for lighting high ceiling factories 
ind other expansive areas where a high- 
level lighting is desirable. Because the 
new bulb generates less heat than water- 
cooled lamps, it requires only a normal 
imount of air as a cooling medium. 





Line Indicator an 
Aid to Typists 


THE TYPULATOR, recently an- 
nounced by Typulator Sales Company, is 
| typewriter line indicator which is easily 
ittached to the typewriter platen. It 
tells typists how many lines remain until 
the bottom of the page, preventing typ- 
ing too low on the page and crowded 
signatures. A special feature is a red 
warning band which automatically warns 
he typist of the approach to the bottom 
of the sheet. The Typulator is made to 
‘it practically all standard typewriters. 
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Scientific Moistener 
For Office Use 


SPUN-GLASS used as a wick in the 
Glaswik moistener, manufactured by E. 
W. Pike & Company, draws water from 
the well and spreads water evenly, pre- 
venting too much or too little moisture. 
Made of inorganic matter, it will not 
corrode or decay. It is compactly en 
cased in a clear flint jar with water 
level always visible, and is ideal for office 
workers, cashiers, binders, librarians, etc. 


Posters to Brighten 
Suggestion Boxes 


BRIGHT colors and _ specific leads to 
stimulate employee thinking and bring 
in more useful ideas are used on posters 
to be placed above or near suggestion 
boxes. Fresh posters for each week, using 
timely references to news events, popu- 
lar songs, movies, and so on, are offered 
on a_ subscription basis by Personnel 
Materials Company. The posters are 
lithographed in four or more colors on 
coated bristol stock and are now avail- 
able in 914- by 13-inch size; other sizes 
are planned. Supplies are shipped each 
month with Saturday date lines for each 
week’s poster; prices vary according to 
quantities purchased. 


COMMERCIAL FORMS 


FO STOIC 





An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 


nae 4 advertising 
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ffective A Distinctive 
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We 
REYNOLDS 
—§— 
REYNOLDS 


COMPANY ¢ DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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‘**Public service is the best public relations,’’ says a well-known business leader. As a 


part of public relations, human relations in business plays an ever-increasing role, and 


more and more top management men are being assigned to supervise a company’s 
relations with its employees, stockholders, distributors, retailers and final con- 
sumers. Here are ideas which have proved helpful to many different organizations 





Allis-Chalmers Booklet Promotes 
All-Year Recreational Program 


is a guide to the 20 different 
sports and activities available 
to employees. 
Recreational groups 
posed of men and women, shop 
and office employees, may par- 
ticipate in a 12-month program. 


Organized to promote recrea- 
tional activities for Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany employees, the recreation 
council has just published 
an attractive illustrated color 
hooklet entitled Recreation. It 


com- 


pe 
+ 





AN ALL-AROUND GUIDE FOR 
RECREATION FOR A-C EMPLOYES 


2:3 
* 
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To promote its new recreational program, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company has just published the illustrated booklet above 
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Goodall Has “Full Coverage” 


Plan for Employees 


While business organizations 
throughout the country recog- 
nize the value of group hos- 
pitalization coverage, and en- 
courage their employees to par- 
ticipate in such plans, the 
Goodall Company, maker of 
Palm Beach suits, has taken a 
step further. - The company 
gives free insurance for all em- 
ployees on a liberal scale. 

The plan applies to em- 
ployees at the company’s of- 
fices in Cincinnati as well as 
its plants in Cincinnati; Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Roanoke, Ala- 
bama; Blackville, South Caro- 
lina; Somerset, Newport and 


Danville, Kentucky. It provii 
the following schedule of lx 
efits: Health insurance—e 
employee will receive $14 we: 
ly for sickness each week af‘: 
the first week for a period 
13 weeks. 

Accidents not 
workmen’s compensation  \ ill 
be compensated at the rate 
$14 weekly starting with 
first day of the accident d 
continuing for 13 weeks. 

In the event of hospitaliza- 
tion an allowance of $4 daily 
for a maximum of 21 days for 
each instance of confinement 
will be allowed. 


covered \ 


Sales Managers Club Begins Drive 
To Get Selling Jobs for Veterans 


To get veterans and those 
turning away from war jobs 
into selling and distribution 
work, the Sales Managers Club 
of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce is staging a concentrated 
publicity campaign. A commit- 
tee, headed by Robert A. 
Burns, sales manager, Whiting 
Milk Company, Boston, is urg- 
ing these men to visit the club’s 
headquarters and talk over 
prospects of getting sales jobs. 

Using radio, a typical mes- 
sage is: “Attention, veterans of 
World War II! In planning 
your future, remember that 
salesmanship will play a lead- 
ing role in the postwar world. 
No matter what your previous 
experience, selling may and can 
be your life’s work—a career 
that will give you plenty of ac- 
tion and freedom from routine, 
as well as security and a chance 


to make a good, steady income. 

“The Boston Sales Managers 
Club, a division of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, stanis 
ready to talk with you about 
selling, and will try to help you 
get an interesting sales job.” 

In addition to radio, the club 
is distributing a_ three-color, 
illustrated booklet entitled 
That’s the Job for Me! This 
book tells about the advantazes 
of a career in selling with such 
chapter titles as, “Is there se- 
curity in selling?” “How do 1 
know I can sell?” and “How 
do I get started?” 

Furthering their aim of gvt- 
ting men and sales jobs ‘o- 
gether, the club has a list of 
names, addresses and other in- 
formation about men _ seeking 
sales jobs. The list is on ‘ile 
at club offices; copies are sent 
to those needing salesmen. 
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New Plans for Better 
Recreation Programs 
Topic of Meeting 


Members of the Industrial 
l:ecreation and Music Institute 
. ld their third annual meeting 

Purdue University last 
,onth to discuss how new 
,ethods in recreation produce 
tter employee relationships. 

Rowland Allen, personnel di- 
ector, L. S. Ayres & Company, 

dianapolis, pointed out that 

iny businessmen who former- 
asked, “What does recreation 
ist?” are now joining the 
nks of those who ask, “What 
es it cost if we do not have 
-creation?” He urged that a 
rogram be based on 
springing from the employees. 

In discussing the veteran and 
the recreation program, John C, 
lbunean, recreation director for 
K.C.A. Victor Division, In- 
dianapolis, stressed the point 
tilat the veterans’ program be 
assimilated into the general 
recreation program. Don’t 
him to participate—let 
him choose the activity he 
wants and then encourage par- 
ticipation, he said. 

'lowald Humphries, recrea- 
tion director of Owens-Corning 
Glass Company, Newark, Ohio, 
discussed the recreation pro- 
gram for small companies that 
have set up programs in their 
plants. In a small company, he 
said, it is important to secure 
cooperation from as many em- 
ployees as possible in order to 
support a successful program. 
Officers of the activities or- 
ganized are usually elected by 
employees, who are all mem- 
bers of the activities club. Be- 
cause the officers are unpre- 
pared for the responsibilities of 
conducting the program, an in- 
stitute is held after each elec- 
tion to familiarize them with 
their job. 

Chet Hallaux, director of 
athletics, Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City Power and 
Light Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, pointed out that spec- 
tator and participant records 
sell the program to all. The 
following advantages are se- 
cured by keeping an accurate 
andl complete record of all ac- 
tivities: (1) The recreation di- 
rector is enabled to ascertain 
the results of an activity and 
determine the cause of its suc- 
cess or failure; (2) leaders of 
various activities are stimulated 
by the knowledge that records 
are being kept; (3) the indi- 
vidual participant strives to 
better his record. 


— ss om 
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Pictured here are some of the 175 specialists who led the Third Annual Industrial Recreation 
Institute meeting held at Purdue University last month to discuss current recreation problems 





Electronic Engineering and Pitney-Bowes Tell How 
Workers Benefit by New Profit-Sharing Plans 


Electronic Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago, is another man- 
ufacturing company to embark 
on an employee’s profit-sharing 
plan which, the management 
points out, is operated by the 
“square root point formula.” 

Edward Rehfeldt and H. 
Holubow, officers of the com- 
pany, in making the announce- 
ment said this formula was a 
fair and equitable system be- 
cause it gives recognition to 
the length of service of the em- 
ployee as well as his earnings, 
which represent his value to 
the company for the year. 

Taking the employee’s length 
of service and his earnings for 
the year, a square root formula 
is used to reduce these two 
items to his share of the profits 
in point value. Every employee 
who has more than 6 months of 
service is eligible. 

In operating the profit-shar- 
ing plan, the management takes 
the net profits for the fiscal 
year and an amount equal to 
25 per cent is distributed 
among employees. Suppose that 
25 per cent of the net profits 
to be distributed to eligible em- 
ployees is $10,000 and there are 
100 employees participating, 
and these 100 employees alto- 
gether total 200 points. That 


would mean for each point the 
employee may have, he would 
be entitled to $50. 

Here is a report of another 
new plan: The board of direc- 
tors of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
manufacturer of postage me- 
ters, Stamford, Connecticut, at 
its regular stockholders’ meet- 
ing, inaugurated a new profit- 
sharing plan by declaring a 
“wage-and-salary dividend.” 

This new type of “dividend,” 
computed at 7 per cent of base 
compensation, takes the place 
of the year-end bonus of 7 prior 
years. It is payable to all em- 
ployees, except elective officers, 
with 3 or more years of service 
as of February 1, and with 
proportionate payments to 
workers with less service. 

In an announcement to em- 
ployees, President Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr., said the “wage- 
and-salary dividend” will be 
considered by the board at fu- 
ture quarterly meetings. 

“The new plan,” he said, “is 
based on the conception that 
the employees’ investment of 
time and service in the business 
is comparable to stockholders’ 
investment of their funds. We 
are all essentially engaged in a 
cooperative enterprise. Em- 
ployees receive their compensa- 


tion first in good salaries and 
wages, whether or not divi- 
dends can be paid to stock- 
holders. Then, if the results are 
profitable, stockholders must 
next receive fair dividends in 
return for their funds invested. 
It is only when the earnings of 
the company provide for more 
than these two fundamentals 
that any fair profit-sharing be- 
tween stockholders and em- 
ployees can take place. 

“No wage-and-salary  divi- 
dend will be considered by the 
directors,” he continued, “un- 
less earnings, in their opinion, 
are sufficient to justify the con- 
tinuation of the present 50-cent 
per share annual dividend rate. 
On the other hand, wage-and- 
salary dividends will in no 
measure take the place of good 
regular compensation to all 
employees. 

“Payment of these new ‘divi- 
dends,’” he added, “will con- 
sider such factors as team play 
and general employee efficiency 
throughout the organization. 
The directors hope that this 
method of enabling employees 
to share with stockholders on a 
liberal basis will result in ac- 
celerated progress and develop- 
ment of the company—to the 
mutual advantage of both.” 
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For any make 
of typewriter 


Cost You Less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 
fine fabrics and inks, to exacting specifi- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of 
experience in the business machine field. 
A range of colors and color combinations 
for all makes of typewriters, as well as 
for other types of b " hine 
Save 10% to 40% on your various ribbon 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office for 
complete details, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 











AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 
WITHOUT EMPLOYEE 
MAGAZINE HEADACHES 


© No full time editor required 

® No editorial work necessary 

® No production headaches 

© No cuts to buy or printing to do 


If you have always wanted an em- 
ployee magazine of your own, as 
an aid to increased production, as 
an aid to employee morale... as 
a means of holding your organiza- 
tion together—this is the answer... 


Let N.R.B. edit and print your magazine 
for you at an astonishingly low cost. 


e e 
N.R.B. is the world’s largest producer 
of employee magazines. 
* * 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION TODAY 
The National Research Bureau, Inc. 
National Research Building 
415 North Dearborn St., Dept. EM 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
I may be interested in your employee mag- 
azine plan. Write me about it—without 
obligation on my part. 


Name 
Position 
Company 
Street 


City Zone State 
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vsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





361. PROFITABLE BUSINESS CON- 
TROL. This new, 4-color, 96-page illus- 
trated Acme catalog-price list is filled 
with suggestions and ideas for saving 
time. It contains practically all kinds of 
visible equipment for every record re- 
quirement. The first few pages are de- 
voted to a detailed index of 500 to 600 
items shown in the book. And the pages 
following display the equipment offered 
by Acme Visible Records, Inc., in large 
illustrations with complete information 
regarding use and application to various 
kinds of work. For example, capacities 
of Veri-Visible floor model cabinets, with 
A and B Dividers and A and C Dividers, 
using different weights of paper, occupy 
6 pages near the center of the book. 
Color is used effectively throughout to 
increase readability and to call attention 
to certain features. It is a veritable “en- 
cyclopedia” of visible equipment. 


* 7 + 


362. IT’S SENSATIONAL! IT’S NEW. 
Outstanding features and details of the 
new “Sound-on-Wire” dictating machine, 
which records on a_ hair-thin, sturdy 
strand of wire, are given in this 4-page 
folder printed in 2 colors. Standard 
Business Machines Company points out 
in this folder that the dictating machine 
is lightweight and portable, and the same 
machine is used both for recording and 
for transcription by switching the unit 
to “play back.” It may be used with 
loud-speaker or earphones; recordings 
may be played back innumerable times 
without loss of clarity or fidelity. A 
single spool of wire can be used over 
and over; corrections and erasures are 
made by a demagnetizing coil through 
which the wire travels before reaching 
the recording head. 


* * - 


363. TRENDS IN AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS. An informative and attractive 
5-color graph, recording trends in Ameri- 
can business for the past 30 years, has 
been released by Barnes & Reinecke, de- 
signers and engineers. The graph, based 
on a Dun & Bradstreet chart, is divided 
into two parts: The upper portion shows 
variations in business failures, cost of 
living, national income, Dow Jones stock 
averages, industrial production — since 
1914; the lower part records civilian 
employment separated into four groups, 


construction; manufacturing; trade, ft 
nance and service; and all others. Th, 
graph is fully explained and present 
significant interpretations of our na 
tional economy. 


* * * 


364. DELBRIDGE PAYROLL CAI! 
CULATORS. Included with this litt 
folder which explains fully the functio 
of the Delbridge Calculators in obtai 
ing accuracy in payrolls are a 4-pa 
price list of other calculators, withho! 
ing tax charts, interest calculators, et 
a miniature of the Simplified Withho 
ing Tax Chart; and a card entitling t 
recipient to a 2 weeks’ free trial. T! 
are being offered by Delbridge Cak 
lating Systems, Inc. 


* * * 


365. BURGESS ACOUSTI-BOOTH. 
large illustration of the Model 210 Bi 
gess Acousti-Booth on the cover of t! 
2-color folder gives a good idea of t 
new, modern telephone booth. Constri 
tion details on the inside spread sh 
that thick layers of acoustic mater 
between plywood panels make it a z 
of quiet where confidential conversatio 
may be carried on with no distracti 
caused by outside noises. It is ideal i 
taking telephone orders accurately. The 
are no doors to bang or squeak, and t 
smooth lines and handsome wood pam 
construction blend with modern offi 
interiors. It is light, airy, clean ai 
sanitary. Burgess-Manning Company wii! 
be glad to send copies of folder No. 16 


* * 7 


366. COLOR, DESIGN AND FUN( 

TION. In this very attractive, 8-pave 
folder, printed in full color, Yawman 
and Erbe Manufacturing Company er: 
phasizes the use of color, design ani 
function in planning the modern office 
Color for harmony and light refraction, 
design for appearance and comfort, and 
function for efficiency, are explained in 
detail. Then photographic illustrations of 
general offices and private offices are 
printed in full colors to show how color, 
design and function have been put into 
effective use. 


* . * 


367. HOW TO GET EMPLOYEE 
IDEAS. Elliott Service Company, sup- 
plier of complete materials and informa- 
tion to assist in setting up and operating 
suggestion systems, has just issued a new 
folder on suggestion system techniques. 
Many companies which found suggestion 
systems effective in wartime for incre:s 
ing production and fostering employer 
and employee cooperation plan to « 
tinue them indefinitely; additional coi- 
panies, previously unable to put such 
programs into effect, are beginning ‘0 
feel a need for them. This folder show! 
prove helpful to many companies. 


368. OZALID, NEWEST GRAPHIC 
ART. The pages of this 12-page book:«t 


and cover have been folded to form «1 
index to the various departments of (1 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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organization which can make effective 
use Of Ozalid prints. Turning to each 
section—engineering, shop, office, ac- 
counting, sales, advertising—a_photo- 
graph and copy telt how it may employ 
Ozalid prints to facilitate work in that 
department. An insert in cartoon style 
tells why “The office manager, the artist 
ind the photographer visited the draft- 
ing room”’—to see a recently installed 
Ozalid machine. Copies are available 
from Ozalid Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation. 


* * * 


369. HOSPITALIZATION FOR YOUR 
EMPLOYEES. The Blue Cross Hospital 
Plan Commission has issued this 12-page 
booklet to give a better idea of its 
National Enrollment Office which was 
recently established to serve national em- 
ployers with branch offices or plants in 
two or more localities. Blue Cross Plans, 
the booklet states, have agreed to enroll 
employees of branch offices and local 
factories through the National Enroll- 
ment Office when authorized by the home 
office of an eligible group. 


* * * 


3610. SELECTING A FARM IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. The fact that 
farm land values in North Carolina rose 
higher than probably any others, on a 
percentage basis, was one of the reasons 
the advertising division of the N. C. 
\gricultural Extension Service brought 
out this booklet as part of an advertis- 
ing campaign to warn prospective in- 
vestors against unwise decisions. It pre- 
sents this booklet to veterans and other 
prospective farm buyers as a factual 
inalysis of the problems of farming in 
that state and includes a checklist which 
the farm buyer is urged to fill out and 
evalue before investing his money. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


361. Acme Visible Records, Inc., 122 S. 
Michigan, Chicago 3. 

362. Standard Business Machines Co., 
542 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 

363. Barnes & Reinecke, 230 E. Ohio, 
Chicago 11. 

364. Delbridge Calculating Systems, 
Inc., 2502 Sutton Ave., St. 
Louis 17. 

365. Burgess-Manning Co. 2815 W. 
Roscoe, Chicago 18. 

366. Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

367. Elliott Service Co., 219 E. 44th, 
New York 17. 

368. Ozalid Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corp., Johnson City, 
New York. 

369. National Enrollment Office, Blue 
Cross Hospital Plan Com., 370 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

“610. N. C. Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, Raleigh, N. C. 
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4 MACHINES ARE TYPING 
PERSONAL LETTERS 


VEN Ripley's eyes would pop at 
this one. 


The four typewriters in the background 
are all running—typing personal let- 
ters—each machine typing two and a 
half times faster than any human 
typist could work. 


One ordinary typist keeps all four go- 
ing. When a machine stops at the end 
of a letter, she puts in a new letterhead. 
She types the name, date, address and 
salutation--then presses a button and 
AUTO-TYPIST finishes the letter. 


AUTO-TYPIST can turn out from 80 
to 160 letters a day—depending on 
length. These four machines give you 
from 320 to 640 letters every eight 
hours—each letter individually typed. 
The letters can be identical—or they 
can be any you select from hundreds. 
In fact there is one AUTO-TYPIST 
model that is almost human. The Push 
Button AUTO-TYPIST has separate 
paragraphs perforated on its two rec- 
ord rolls. Your correspondent answers 
letters by specifying the code numbers 
of the paragraphs he wants typed. The 
operator simply pushes these num- 
bered buttons on the AUTO-TYPIST 
and the machine picks out and types 
the paragraphs selected. 


fingers can fly! 


Every AUTO-TYPIST model permits 
stopping the machine (automatically) 
for manual interpolation of names, 
amounts, dates, or any other personal- 
izing reference you wish to insert, from 
a word to a paragraph or more. 


Send Name for Information 


If you haven't got full facts about 
AUTO-TYPIST, send your name for 
a description by mail. We'll AUTO- 
TYPE a reply to your inquiry that 
will be a demonstration of the work 
that the AUTO-TYPIST can do. 
We'll also send you complete facts 
about the equipment that enables you 
to send out fully typewritten letters 
for a cost as little as 2 cents each. 


Sales managers, credit managers, pro- 
motion men, and office managers call 
AUTO-TYPIST a “blessing.” Many 
companies in your own business are 
now using it to speed mail, make pro- 
motion letters more effective, answer 
repetitive inquiries, collect past due 
accounts, or reopen dormant ones. 
There are hundreds of applications 
scores of them in your own office. 
Send the coupon now for the facts. No 


charge. No obligation. No salesman 
will call unless you say “Come. 


The AUTO-TYPIST 610 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 33, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Dept. 33 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill, 


Tell me how one ordinary typist can turn out $20 to 640 individually typewritten let- 
ters a day on AUTO-TYPISTS. All information is free and I am under no obligation. 


Company 


Address 


i 
| Name 


City... P.O.Zone 


State 


Lo om 


—faster than human 












me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- | 





poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidental records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper | 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds %"" to %". De- 
signed for continuous and trouble- 

free service. J 








WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without Obligation 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











Send for Your Free Copy 
of This Catalog of Business || 
Books and Services 








The new Dartnell 42-page catalog can 
be of real help to you because it lists 
so many business books, services, and 
reports on today’s business problems. 
Send for your copy today—it’s com- 
plimentary ! 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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PROFITABLE LABOR RELATIONS 
By Paul Mooney. Do not look upon this 
book as one which will tell you how to 
negotiate with the labor leaders. Rather 
it is a book which, if its suggestions are 
followed, will possibly eliminate the dan- 
ger of labor strife in any given organi- 
zation. Mr. Mooney was, at one time, 
general manager of public relations and 
personnel, Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company. He builds his book around 
actual experiences with a group of work- 
ers in grocery stores. He was able to 
reduce errors by 95 per cent and increase 
production 25 per cent. Yet the group 
with which he had to work was com- 
posed of people who had registered their 
dissatisfaction with the company’s poli- 
cies by joining a union and forcing a 
closed shop contract on the company! 
He describes the people with whom he 
started to work as careless, lazy, in- 
different and irresponsible. Through a 
program of finding out what was wrong 
about the job, training the workers in- 
telligently, and proving to them that the 
company wanted them to succeed in their 
work, he was able to bring about a 
marked improvement in the attitude of 
the workers toward their jobs and the 
organization. Mr. Mooney emphasizes his 
belief that management has failed to 
develop a positive and constructive in- 
dustrial relations program. He says many 
companies have been doing a construc- 
tive job of selection, training, placement, 
employee relations, compensation, and 
other phases of personnel management. 
But he believes the companies which 
have been doing this type of construc- 
tive job are outnumbered one hundred to 





.one by the type of organization which 


has no personnel department, or only a 
so-called personnel department which is 
actually little more than an employment 
office. Mr. Mooney delves into employer- 
employee relations history, showing that 
management has almost always been 
tardy in giving labor any concessions, 
improved working conditions or fairer 
treatment. He points out that most of 
the improvements in the lot of the rank- 
and-file worker have been the results of 
contests between labor and management, 
with management the consistent loser in 
almost every one of these contests. He 
warns management that it has been too 
much interested in obtaining improved 
production by the use of improved ma- 
chines, rather than by improving the 
work of the people who use the machines 
and equipment. Mr. Mooney is no long- 
haired professor, pleading for the down- 
trodden working man. He is an experi- 
enced, skilled, well-balanced personnel 
man, with a long, excellent record of per- 
formance behind him. Top management 
may find this one of the most profitable 
books it has read, for it points the way 
to constructive labor relations programs. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2.50. 
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Job Evaluation o 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS | 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. ; 
i 











Te EE YALA 


KEEPS WRAPS DRY, AIRED “IN PRESS’ 


Stop _crumpling sox: 
wraps in musty lockers 
keep wet hatsand mitt: 
off lunches. Replace o 
fashioned lockers w 
modern steel Peters 
3-B Locker Racks t! 
provide each person 
a wooden coat hany 
ventilated hat shelf 
dry, clean lock box- +f 
accommodations for 
people in 5 sq. ft. of fi 
space. 



















Write 
jor 
Bulletin 
G-22 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Coat Rack People” 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Hl 





PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet—Better Hearing 
“(Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines. 


A Unique Gift 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 











43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 





BETTER LABOR RELATIONS 






Many employees fing new ideas for time-saving 
methods and devices. Encourage new ideas— 
give employees new incentives. Read Howard 
Hill's book—“‘What’s the Big Idea.’ Contains 
12 eer pene for developing ideas. 38 ways to 
analyze ideas. Voted best book to date on get- 

ting ideas. Give this book to employees. (Quan- 

bo Ay on request.) Send $1 for your copy 
. Bd. Keeler, Publishers, 718 S. Flower St 

i angeles 14, Calif 














Please Mention 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 








Steel Guide Tabs 











Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


0,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 391, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








SAMPLES 









Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 





aivila sam FILE 
COOKS 


SIGNALS 
Used Business Equipment 











WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Caleulating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 





Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 














ILLUSTRATED LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds—200 ideas and 200 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can _ use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—$25,000 


This thoroughly organized confidential ser- 
vice of 36 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Position Wanted 





EXECUTIVES! Burdened with details? Try- 
ing to cut costs? Planning new departments? 
Having trouble finding right man? Here's 
the assistant you need: Economics degree. Ad- 
ministrative, analytical, statistical experience. 
Record of achievement positions requiring 
creative thinking, organizing ability, initiative, 
judgment. Accustomed to planning for new 
offices, activities. Specialist in business forms 
design, simplifying, systematizing, methods, 
procedures. Knows statistics, surveys, analysis, 
graphs. Can interpret, write reports. Not 
afraid of hard work, responsibility. Welcomes 
challenge of difficult, unusual tasks. Mastery of 
details if required. Box 120, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
il. 


cago 40, 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Philippine Market Opportunity 


DISCHARGED army officer, former sales 
manager, Modern Granite Company, Elberton, 
Ga., now established in building and construc- 
tion materials import business, desires contact 
with manufacturers interested in the Philip- 
pines market. R. H. JOHNSON, Johnson & 
Co., 305 Wilson Building, Manila, P. I., Cabk 
address “JOHNCO.” 








Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








MANAGEMENT SERVICE 











Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 
Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 « Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 « 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 














RALPH W. ELLS 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
specializing in 

Job Evaluation 
Personnel Programs 
Salary and Wage Administration 
1001 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 














Industrial Security Consultant 





FIRE PROTECTION and Arson problems 
solved for industry and business. Information 
on request. HAROLD J. DAVIS, Consultant, 
Walker Station, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


6% 











LOOMING AMEND eZ. 
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IRST-quarter forecasts: simply wallow in 
gloom. Most writers about the current situa- 


tion emphasize the loss of production resulting 


from strikes, and dwell at length on the high 
cost, both to labor and capital. Almost daily 
the papers and reports tell of the disappoint- 
ments in production so far this year. It is 
pointed out that Buick expected to build 120,- 
000 cars the first year after war ended; that 
Pontiac was scheduled to build 500,000 and 
has only produced 6,500 thus far. Other re- 
ports remind us Nash had planned to build 
25,000 cars last year and has produced but 
6,204 to mid-March. And so on and on. Yet 
somebody is producing, because retail sales are 
still climbing. Mail-order companies report the 
largest sales in history, and they are selling 
merchandise not thin air. The set-back in auto- 
mobile and electrical equipment production 
has apparently been overemphasized beyond 
its actual importance in America’s scheme of 
production. While it is a tragic and fearful 
loss to both the companies and the workers to 
have been idle for more than 3 months, we 
ought to remember that automobiles are not 
the only thing Americans want, use and will 
buy. And there is another hopeful sign. The 
automobile companies have men who know 
how to produce. With labor troubles behind 
them they can now turn their undeniable skills 
and abilities to production which may astonish 
us. Of course there are still difficulties and 
shortages and snags to be removed. But auto- 
mobile makers thrive on difficulties, and we see 
no reason for the all-pervading gloom which 
some writers are now intent upon spreading. 


Devil Take the Hindmost 


Once America fought its private battles on 
a sectional basis. To a great extent we have 
now outgrown this ignorant custom of doubt- 
ing a man because he happens to have been 
born in another section of the country. The 
great improvement in travel facilities couldn’t 
help but wipe out sectional hatreds and mis- 
trusts. The New Englander spends the winter 
in Florida; the Midwesterner takes his family 
for a tour of the Pacific coast and soon sees 
that people out there are surprisingly like the 
people back home; the Texan who is inclined 
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to feel sorry for anyone not living in that vas 
state spends a month of the summer in Chi 


‘ago, Wisconsin or Minnesota and soon learns 


to like the people of these communities. H: 
sees that the people of this area are progres 
sive, energetic and know how to make money 
He goes home with respect for his newly ac 
quired friends. And so it goes. We have abou! 
abolished the last of sectional hate, distrust anc! 
jealousy. But another kind of doubt and hat: 
are springing up and being capitalized by mei 
who seem to make a good thing of fomenting 
distrust. We refer to the attacks on big: busi- 


ness, the various associations ostensibly run to 


protect the “little” businessman, and the vari 
ous associations and groups which seem to 
thrive on pitting one industry against another. 
There are many industries today with spokes- 
men who do little more than complain tha! 
their industries are being mistreated. The in 
dependents cuss the chains; the druggists, 0! 
all people, claim other retailers are invading 
their sacred precincts of trade; physicians pro 
mote legislation against osteopaths; ice dealers 
put out propaganda that only ice preserves 
food properly; and the dairy interests wage a 
ceaseless war against vegetable oils. Building 
codes are cluttered with the results of certain 
group influence against the producers of con- 
petitive building products. Every legislator 
and lawmaker has at his heels various repre- 
sentatives of industries, each trying to hurt 
some other industry with legislation. Talk 
about jurisdictional strikes and battles in labor 
—hbusiness and industry, farmers, stockmen. 
transportation companies, raw material pro- 
ducers, continually wage wars against rival 
interests which make labor’s jurisdictional 
fights seem tame. Isn’t it about time to declare 
a truce on this destructive competitive tecl- 
nique? We do not mean for one moment tha! 
any industry should stand by idly and let sonic 
competitive group take business away from it. 
But we do believe a more constructive ap- 
proach to competitive problems would be an 
improvement over the present technique of 
attempting to legislate the other fellow into 
an untenable position. With scarcely enoug!) 
of anything to go around it seems silly to keep 
on spending money to prevent the other fellow 
from selling his product.—E. W. 
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